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| Ivory Soap 
Slabbing Macl. 


The Story of Ivory Soap 


(4) SLABBING AND CUTTING 


You were given in last month’s 
issue a brief description of the 
“framing’’ operation which pro- 
duces the huge, thousand pound 
cakes of pure Ivory Soar. 


After aging in immense storage 
rooms, the frames are rolled 
into the cutting rooms and the 
irregular and rough surfaces of 
these giant cakes of Ivory are 
trimmed preparatory to “slab- 
bing” and cutting. 


The cutting of soap was formerly 
done by hand. In the modern 
Ivorydale factories ingenious ma- 
chines do the bulk of the work. 
The giant cakes of Ivory are 


mechanically pushed’ against 
tightly drawn, horizontal piano 
wires which neatly slice them into 
a number of thick slabs. 


Each slab is then placed upon the 
flat table of the cutting machine. 
This time it is pressed against 
vertical wires which divide it 
into long strips. 


By running these strips against 
a third set of wires, they are 
cut to their exact length. This 
is the final cutting operation. 
The cakes are now ready for the 
moulding and stamping opera- 
tions, which we shall describe in 
next month’s issue. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
CINCINNATI 
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EDITORIALS—By William Green 


The trade union is a power pool. It is the agency through which 
a group of workers utilizes its economic experience. 
A Power Whatever that experience has been, it is reflected in 
Policy the policies and practices of the union; what that 
experience may be, must be considered as a determining 
factor in industrial planning. 

If industrial management assumes a hostile, non-social attitude 
toward trade unions, trade unions are forced to give militant planning 
priority, and the energy and ability that might be given to con- 
structive activity must be utilized in fighting for existence and 
fundamental rights. 

If, however, industrial management recognizes that the trade 
union is the economic agency through which workers engaged in 
industrial undertakings involving collective effort seek to deal 
with the economic problems of their group, the futility of fighting 
trade unions is established as a cardinal principle of management. 

Acceptance of this basic truth at once raises industrial relations 
to a higher plane of intelligence. The major problem of manage- 
ment then becomes how to utilize the union power pool for con- 
structive production purposes. The union no longer harried by 
attacks upon its right to bargain for its members, is free to turn 
to the problems of the daily job. That involves cooperation which 
in turn involves the development of joint agencies and technique 
within, the industry whereby both management and unions can 
utilize their past experience in finding improved work practices 
and methods. The result will release creative human energy and 
provide the channels to permeate the industrial structure seeking 
out trouble centers, causes of waste and industrial instability, 


bad workmanship. 
(297) 
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The basic problem of personnel relatiéns*upon which manage- 
ment of each industry makes its decision is, therefore, its attitude 
to the union—to resist this creative force or utilize it. 





The strength of the labor movement has been its consuming passion 

for the welfare of men and women. It has been 
Is it Well With sanctified by reverence for the possibilities latent 
Our Movement? in every individual. It has sought material 

comforts in order to uplift men to a h‘gher 
plane of development. But there has been danger in the multi- 
plicity of comforts and luxuries that have made life easier and in 
the mechanisms that have made work less laborious. Have we 
kept our spirits clean and fit, or have we become of softer moral 
fibre? 

With the gaining of union power have our humanitarian ideals 
kept pace? 

As trade unions have become important factors in public 
affairs, have we kept ourselves free from the taint of commercialism? 

Is there singleness of purpose within all our ranks? 

Have we kept faith with those who sacrificed to build this 
movement by performing the duties necessary to maintain the 
organization? The benefits of unions entail duties. 

Have we had the courage to make the fight for rights and 
higher standards, or have we cautiously yielded lest we jeopardize 
our jobs and our security? 

Do we seek fair agreements or advantages for ourselves? 

Do we belong to the valiant souls who indifferent to personal 
hazards, press forward to advance a great cause? 

Nothing really important has been achieved without sacrifice. 





The biennial census of manufactures, 1923, collected by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, discloses very wholesome and sub- 
Progress stantial progress. 

Although there has been a decrease in the number 
of wage earners employed in 1919, the peak year, there has 
been a distinct increase in commodity output, an increase in 
wages and decrease in prices. The data are as follows: 

Value of manufactured products: 
$60,481 ,135,000 
43,653,283 ,000 
62,041,795,000 
The value of manufactured products represents a gain of 19 
per cent over 1921 and is only 2.5 per cent under the peak of 1919. 
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But decrease in values of the manufactured products reflects 
decreased prices and not output, for although there was a 2 per 
cent decrease in the value of manufactured output there was a 
19 per cent increase in commodity output. This fact considered 
in connection with the 2.6 per cent decrease in the number of persons 
employed in manufacturing indicates increased efficiency. 

A still more informing picture of the efficiency of our American 
wage earners is disclosed in the figures of value added by manu- 
facture which is the difference between the factory value of finished 
products and the cost of materials including fuels and all kinds 
of supplies. This value is a measuring rod of production efficiency: 

Value added by manufacture: 


$25,853,151,000 
18,316,666 ,000 
24,753,064,000 


The aggregate total for 1923 shows an increase of 14.1 per cent 
over 1921 and 4.4 per cent over 1919. 

Although the total value of manufactured products is less for 
1923 than for 1919, the value added by manufacture increased. 
This is due to lower prices. 

Number of wage earners employed in manufacturing: 


8,763,233 
6,946,570 


These figures show a gain in 1923 of 26.2 over the number 
employed in 1921, although 2.6 per cent less than the 1919 total. 
Wages also reflect progress: 


$10,985,895,000 
8,200,324,000 
10,461,787 ,000 


Wages for 1923 show an increase of 34 per cent over 1921 
and of 5 per cent over 1919, with larger total wage aggregate, and 
decreased number of wage earners employed. An increase in 
individual wages is indicated. Higher wages mean greater pur- 
chasing capacity to absorb the increased production output available 
at lower prices. The result is inevitably higher standards of living. 

These census data are grounds for satisfaction for they indicate 
substantial and real progress both as regards industry and as regards 
the welfare of those employed. Our trade union movement has 
been a constructive factor in maintaining standards that made 
stability possible. 
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Ratification of the Isle of Pines Treaty by the United States Senate 

is evidence that our Republic has regard for 
International international morality. In the agreements ending 
Morality the Spanish-American War, our government 

accepted trusteeship for this small island geo- 
graphically a part of Cuba. Under the terms of the Platt Amend- 
ment we agreed to submit the title of the island to future adjustment. 
Under the terms of the Hay-Quesada Treaty negotiated in 1904, 
our Republic relinquished claim to the island. For over twenty 
years Senate action has been delayed by political manipulations 
and representations of those seeking concessions. 

In international affairs it is easy and all too common for the 
strong to break faith with the weak. There was no lack of effort 
to induce the Senate to reject it though the treaty was sponsored 
successively by statesmen like Hay, Root, and Hughes. 

American labor realizing the potentiality of the decision either 
for making or destroying Latin-American confidence in the integrity 
of the institutions of our Republic, urged ratification of the treaty. 
Labor holds that honesty, good faith and mutual regard are the 
only satisfactory principles upon which to base human relation- 
ship—personal, group or international. These principles have 
been the basis upon which there has been developed an extra- 
ordinarily fine international understanding between our labor 
movement and that of Mexico—a relationship that is a national 
asset to both republics. 

Labor counts this one of the first fruits of that new diplomacy 
which shall establish moral standards for relations between nations 


irrespective of size or power. 





In the month ending March 31, 1925, with one exception, a larger 
number of charters have been issued from the 
Growth Federation headquarters than in any other month 
since the war reaction. Since charters issued 
are an index to the organizing situation, our labor. movement has 
the good cheer of knowing the index points upward. 

There is no more fundamental problem confronting our move- 
ment at any time than organization. If organization results in 
sustained progress, it must be preceded by planning and carried 
through along educational lines. 

As a beginning, we suggest that the organizers and responsible 
labor officials of every locality make a reconnaissance of the indus- 
trial community, find out how many wage earners are employed 
in each industry, how many of these are organized. The facts 
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found will enable you to know your problem and plan organizing 
campaign. 

Systematic organizing work is necessary to keep our index 
rising. 





A Pan-American League of Nations is foreshadowed in the draft 
conventions for the codification of American 

A Pan-American International Law to be submitted to the Inter- 

League national Commission of Jurists at Rio de Janeiro 
this year. 

The conventions included the expansion of the Monroe Doctrine 
making it a fundamental right of all American Republics, outlawing 
of wars of conquest, and authorizing a Pan-American Court of 
Justice. 

The conventions would incorporate the American nations 
into a community of nations to develop fundamental bases of 
American international society. Such a Pan-American court to 
deal with matters concerning the Western Hemisphere would 
constitute distinct progress in establishing international order. 

The proposal is in harmony with a declaration of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor in Mexico last December, approving 


regional organization of nations as preliminary to the development 
of a world organization. 

The big political problem of this period is international organi- 
zation. Bit by bit we have established law and order in the relations 
between men and have substituted courts for force. There remains 
for our generation the problem of relations between nations. 





When the Teapot Dome disclosures shocked American citizens to 
the depths last year, we felt that the oil scandal 
Justice could be purged only by sure and swift justice. 
Depends on Though the evidence educed before the Senate 
Responsibility committee was of a nature that shook confidence in 
the integrity of our government agencies our citi- 
zens confidently looked to the courts for protection. 

Months have passed and though the keen edge of public indig- 
nation is a bit dulled, our citizenry were not prepared to receive 
without concern the information that the court had quashed the 
indictments on a technicality. 

The big thing about justice is the spirit of equity. There must, 
of course, be prescribed forms and rules but infinitely more important 
than mere conformity to prescribed procedure is unwavering dis- 
cernment of justice. The spirit gives life, while insistence upon the 
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letter of the law only may kill. That decision of the court indicates 
something fundamentally wrong with our legal procedure. Delay 
and red tape are of little comfort to a nation that sees itself despoiled 
of its national wealth and its courts paralyzed in its effort to try the 
accused. 

Surely this is an appropriate time to demand revision of legal 
procedure so that charges shall be promptly tried and justice un- 
hampered by technicalities. 

A nation can face no more serious problem than loss of con- 
fidence in its agencies of justice. The vital problem now before the 
courts and the American Bar Association, is how to hold individuals 
responsible for their actions. Red tape has become the stronghold 

of irresponsibility. 


“The truth shall make you free.” But if we bar the channel through 

which truths may come, how shall we remain free? Two 
Freedom laws fundamentally at variance with freedom in 
Essential in education have been sanctioned by state legislatures; 
Education one seeks to compel attendance at public schools, 

and the other would outlaw the teaching of evolution. 
While the American Federation of Labor has been a leader in com- 
pulsory education for every boy and girl, it disapproves any proposal 
to restrict the right to choose between public, private and parochial 
schools of equal educational standards. 

Our public schools are the agencies which sustain our demo- 
cratic experiment. Whatever restriction is imposed upon teaching 
in these schools is ultimately reflected in restricted vision, intol- 
erance, and diminished capacity of our whole people. 

Basic as the work of the school is, it can not assume the whole 
educational endeavor. Our schools can not replace the home or the 
church. We must still depend upon these institutions for the teaching 
of morality and religion. If we are to maintain the heritage of free 
men, we must assure freedom in teaching, whether secular or 
religious. 

The important educational purpose is to prescribe the standards 
which all educational undertakings must follow not to make attend- 
ance upon publicly controlled institutions compulsory. 

To outlaw the teaching of evolution is to outlaw research. The 
history of scientific information is the discarding of old theories and 
the substitution of statements representing new inquiries and 
experience. If our theory of evolution is inadequate, untrammeled 
thinking will reveal necessary changes. Scientists not dogmatists 
will show us the way to progress—which is a quest for truths. 

In the meanwhile to outlaw the teaching of evolution is to 
debar students also from the whole group of social sciences into 
which evolution has filtered. 
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With satisfying appropriateness May Day has been selected as 

Child-Health Day. From time immemorial May 
Child Day has been a festal day for children. It is the 
Health Day day when nature is supposed to grant most gracious 

favors. To typify these two ideas in a national 
movement to assure the children better health opportunities and 
conservation, is an undertaking stimulating as well as constructive 
in appeal. 

Children constitute the Nation’s most valuable asset. Their 
silent appeal for education, strength of body and mind and pro- 
tection is a challenge to our best thought and noblest sentiments. 
No more constructive agitation could be launched than that which 
has for its purpose the prevention of illness of children. It is an 
agitation to which every child-loving, loyal citizen of our country 
should gladly give aid. 





As is true of all movements with a universal appeal, the National 

Music Week has a direct appeal to the labor move- 
Music Week ment. All mankind yields to music that awakens 

response or understanding. Exquisite rhythm and 
tonal harmonies of good music have a refining influence possessed 
by few of our cultural agencies and it is for this reason that co- 
operation in the movement for a national music week is recommended 
to all American trade unionists. We need more music and the better 
kind of music that will bring into our lives an enriching beauty that 
sustains the spirit and revives courage. 





ea7Wa] LL THE GREATEST MEN 
9 Aq LIVEIN THEIR PURPOSE.» 
“po AND EFFORT MORE 
THAN IT IS POSSIBLE FOR 
THEM TO LIVE IN REALITY 
—Ruskin 





God bless our American institutions. May they grow better day 
by day.—Samuel Gompers. 


American Federation of Labor 


Whitehead-Hoag Company.— With the exception of the printing 
department, the Whitehead-Hoag Company will not permit its 
employes to organize. The company has a contract for the use of 
the Allied Printing Trades Label and uses this label to advertise 
itself as a union concern. 

The El Paso Convention directed that a conference be called 
of representatives of the organizations in interest to bring about an 
adjustment of the controversy existing with the Whitehead-Hoag 
Company. This conference was held on January 14, 1925, with 
the following representatives present: 

Representing the American Federation of Labor: Wm. Green, 
President; Frank Morrison, Secretary. 

Representing the International Allied Printing Trades Alliance: 
Matthew Woll, J. W. Hays. 

Representing the Union Label Trades Department: J. J. 
Manning. 

Representing the Metal Trades Department: A. J. Berres. 

Representing the Sheet Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion: Wm. L. Sullivan. 

Representing the International Association of Machinists: Wm. 
H. Johnston, Fred Hewitt. 

Representing the Metal Polishers’ International Union: George 
Leary, Ed. Reid, John Flynn. 

Representing the Newark, N. J., Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil: Chas. H. Ingalls. 

The conference adopted the following recommendation: 

“That the President of the American Federation of Labor com- 
municate with the responsible officers of the International Allied 
Printing Trades Association to take this matter up (the dispute with 
the Whitehead-Hoag Co.) at its next meeting in March in an effort 
to have them adjust and settle this dispute. Failing in this, that 
there be inaugurated by the President of the American Federation 
of Labor, in which the officers of the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association shall join, a campaign of publicity setting forth 
all the facts and the attitude of the Whitehead-Hoag Company as 
regards their stand towards the metal trades unions.” 

Child Labor.—The Executive Committee of the Permanent 
Conference for the Abolition of Child Labor met in the office of 
President Green on January 16. There were present at the meeting 
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representatives of the Children’s Bureau, the League of Women 
Voters, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, the 
National Child Labor Committee, in addition to Mr. Green and 
representatives of the Federation. Mr. Green was elected chairman 
of the Permanent Conference. The conference discussed problems 
involved in securing ratification of the Child Labor Amendment 
and discussed plans. 

Gompers’ Memorial Service.—On January 18 President Green 
was in Boston to participate in the memorial service held in the 
memory of Samuel Gompers under the auspices of the Boston Central 
Labor Union. The national spokesman for American labor was 
given a reception and luncheon by the mayor, which afforded an 
opportunity to meet the city officials and newspaper men. 

On the evening of the same day a trade union conference 
attended by representatives of two hundred unions of Boston dis- 
cussed the local problems of the organized labor movement and 
established the personal relations and contacts necessary for sus- 
tained cooperation in promoting the activities of the labor movement. 

Conference Between Representatives of the Bricklayers and 
Plasterers’ International Unions.—In compliance with the action 
of the Executive Council, A. F. of L., a conference which lasted for 
three days was held at Federation headquarters in Washington 
between the representatives of the Bricklayers and Plasterers’ 
International Unions, with James O’Connell and Matthew Woll as 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor. Efforts were 
made to adjust the controversy between these two trades in a manner 
satisfactory to both organizations, but the conference adjourned 
without reaching any definite conclusion that would end the con- 
troversy between them. The conference was continued during the 
Miami meeting of the Executive Council. 

The Army War College.—Maj. Gen. H. E. Ely of the Army 
War College extended an invitation to the American Federation of 
Labor to have a representative appear before the Army War College 
and set forth the views of Labor and its activities during the World 
War. Vice-President Matthew Woll represented the Federation. 

New York Exclusive State Fund Insurance Bill.— Vice-President 
Matthew Woll appeared at the hearing held in Albany, N. Y., on 
this measure and addressed the committee, setting forth Labor’s 
position on this bill. 

Organizers.—A conference of salaried organizers who were in 
Washington on January 20 was held in the office of the president. 
The conference served as an opportunity to exchange information 
about conditions in various parts of the country. 

Coal River Collieries Company.—Resolutions Nos. 46 and 72, 
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protesting the anti-union labor policy of the Coal River Collieries 
Company, and its refusal to renew its agreement with the United 
Mine Workers. The resolutions charge that the stockholders of the 
company are largely made up of members of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, with Warren S. Stone, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the company. 

The El Paso Convention directed the Executive Council to 
exercise its good offices to secure a settlement of this controversy. 
The Executive Council placed the matter in the hands of the late 
President Gompers to hold a conference with President Stone of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, who is chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Coal River Collieries. 

Upon President Green’s succession to office he deemed it proper 
that the subject should be handled by some one other than himself 
by reason of the fact that he held the office of Secretary-Treasurer 
of the, United Mine Workers when the dispute developed. The 
matter was placed in the hands of a special committee of the Execu- 
tive Council, consisting of Secretary Frank Morrison, Chairman; 
Sixth Vice-President Martin F. Ryan, and Eighth Vice-President 
James P. Noonan. 

Two conferences were held, one at Cleveland, Ohio, on January 
23, 1925, with the following present: 

Representing the American Federation of Labor: Frank Mor- 
risoa, Secretary; Martin F. Ryan, Sixth Vice-President; James P. 
Noonan, Eighth Vice-President. 

Representing the Coal River Collieries: Warren S. Stone, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Coal River Collieries. Other repre- 
sentatives Coal River Collieries and one at the headquarters.of thej 
American Federation of Labor on February 25, 1925, with the fol- 
lowing representatives present: 

Representing the American Federation of Labor: Frank Mor- 
rison, Secretary; Martin F. Ryan, Sixth Vice-President. 

Representing the United Mine, Workers of America: John L. 
- Lewis, President; Philip Murray, Vice-President; Thomas Kennedy, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Percy Tetlow, President District No. 17; 
W. C. Thompson, Secretary District No. 17; Walter James, Geo. W. 
Lewis, Frank Hughes, International Representatives. 

Coal River Collieries: Warren S. Stone, Chairman of Board; 
J. T. Dunnigan, President and Manager; G. G. Hoffman, Assistant 
Treasurer and Charge of Sales; Henry L. Porter, Secretary-Treas- 
urer; C. G. Glass, Director; Wm. J. Orr, Director; Z. Sutton, Auditor. 

After a thorough discussion of the controversy it was decided 
that two representatives of both sides hold a meeting in Charleston, 
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W. Va., for the purpose of making an investigation and with full 
power to reach conclusions that will result in unionizing the em- 
ployes of the Coal River Collieries Company. 

Railway Clerks.—In accord with the direction of the Executive 
Council, President Green held a conference with President Fitz- 
gerald and other officers of the Railway Clerks on February 17. It 
was decided that the Executive Council should take no action 
upon the jurisdictional dispute between that organization and the 
Teamsters. Inasmuch as decision in the controversy involved 
action by the Grand Lodge convention, the Railway Clerks requested 
that no action be taken until the coming convention to be held in 
Kansas City in May and when they shall have time to take the neces- 
sary action. 

Canadian Labor.—On February 23 the president and secretary 
of the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, Tom Moore and P. M. 
Draper, had an extended conference with the president and secretary 
of the A. F. of L. Since Canada and the United States are a unit 
so far as the organization of many industries is concerned, there 
must necessarily be close relations between the workers of the 
United States and Canada. The international character of the 
majority of our trade unions provides for the organization of the 
workers of Canada and the United States in one trade organization. 
The conference was for the purpose of promoting cordial relations 
and mutual helpfulness through cooperation. Immigration and 
other problems due to separate governmental agencies were also 
considered. 

Retirement Bill—On February 28, as a result of conferences 
etwéen the executives of the A. F. of L. and the officers of the Metal 
Trades Department, letters were sent by the president of the Federa- 
tion to the Steering Committee of the House urging action on the 
retirement bill. This was followed by a letter to Representative 
Longworth appealing to him to use his influence to bring the measure 
to consideration and favorable action. 

Conference on Ratio of Labor Costs to Selling Prices in the 
Textile Indutry.—Resolution No. 32. Directing the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor to call a conference of representatives 
of interested organizations to determine the ratio of labor costs to 
selling prices in the textile industry. 

Conference was held on February 28, 1925, at A. F. of L. Head- 
quarters with the following present: 

William Green, President, American Federation of Labor; 
Frank Morrison, Secretary, American Federation of Labor; A. 
Adamski, United Garment Workers of America; M. F. Greene, 
United Hatters of North America; Arthur McDonald, United Tex- 
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tile Workers of America; William M. Running, Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America; Miss Fannia Cohn, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers; Andrew Wenneis, A. Brownstein, International Fur 
Workers’ Union of America; J. M. Budish, N. Spector, Cloth Hat, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International Union; Miss Anna Wein- 
stock, Neckwear Workers’ Union No. 15200; G. Levine, F. Easslabend, 
United. Neckwear Cutters No. 6939; L. Fuchs, H. Heisler, Neckwear 
Makers No. 11016. 

Discussion was held in regard to the various factors that enter 
into production costs which makes it very difficult from a general 
investigation to arrive at conclusions whose accuracy could not be 
successfully challenged. 

After thorough consideration the following was adopted: 

“. . . that each of the international unions or locals repre- 
sented make a special and thorough survey of the labor and pro- 
duction costs upon the general standardized product or articles in 
their respective industries, and present the result of their investiga- 
tion to the next meeting of the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
We also recommend that upon hearing the reports submitted by the 
various international unions the Executive Council shall consider 
the advisability of calling a further conference.” 

Teamsters—Street Railway Employes.—The El Paso Conven- 
tion instructed the Executive Council to call a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen, and Helpers of America and the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes of America for 
the purpose of endeavoring to reach an adjustment of the protest of 
the Teamsters against the infringement upon their jurisdiction by 
the Street Railway Employes. The conference was held on March 
12, 1925, and the following were present: 

Representing the American Federation of Labor: William 
Green, President; Frank Morrison, Secretary. 

Representing the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America: Daniel J. Tobin, 
President; John M. Gillespie, W. H. Ashton. 

Representing the Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employes: W. B. Fitzgerald, P. J. Shea, John A. 
Reardon. 

The subject of the controversy was discussed at length, but the 
organizations failed to reach an agreement. President Tobin, 
representing the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers requested President Green to carry out 
the following recommendation of the convention: 

“In the event of a failure to reach a settlement by conciliation 
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or agreement, then a board of arbitration shall be immediately con- 
vened to consist of three members, one appointed by each of the 
parties to this case, the arbitrator so appointed to choose the third. 
In the event of the failure of the arbitrators to choose the third 
within ten days, then the President of the American Federation of 
Labor shall appoint the third member of the board. The entire 
subject matter shall then be referred to the board of arbitration so 
constituted for adjustment, and its decision shall be final and binding 
on both parties.” 

Upholsterers’ International Union—Sign and Bulletin Board 
Hangers’ Union, Chicago, Jurisdiction Dispute.—Resolution No. 25. 
Complaint of the Upholsterers’ International Union that the Sign 
and Bulletin Board Hangers’ Union No. 14872 of Chicago are admit- 
ting awning workers to membership. 

The El Paso Convention directed the President of the American 
Federation of Labor to call a conference of representatives of both 
parties to the dispute. This conference was held in Chicago, with 
President Frank Kasten of the United Brick and Clay Workers of 
America acting as a representative of the American Federation of 
Labor, but it failed to adjust the difficulty. 

Two conferences were held at headquarters, Washington. At 
the first conference, held on March 5, 1925, the following were 
present: 

Frank Morrison, Secretary, American Federation of Labor; 
B. H. Hunzinger, W. H. Smith, Chicago Awning Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The second conference was held at headquarters on March 17, 
1925, with the following present: 

William Green, President, American Federation of Labor; 
Frank Morrison, Secretary, American Federation of Labor; Wm. 
Kohn, President, Upholsterers’ International Union. 

At this conference President Kohn reported that as a result of 
negotiations in Chicago the upholsterers’ organization had entered 
into a contract with a number of awning manufacturers for awning 
work. 

The Sign and Bulletin Board Hangers’ Union of Chicago has 
protested against the Upholsterers’ Union taking over work for 
which they have had a contract for their members with Chicago 
Awning Manufacturers. The matter has been placed in the hands 
of Organizer Fitzpatrick of Chicago for an effort to work out a satis- 
factory adjustment of the dispute. 

Philadelphia Baseball Club—Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers.—Three conferences were held, March 6, March 12, and March 
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17, 1925, upon the subject of the protest of'the International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers against the Phila- 
delphia Club of the American Baseball League, on account of the 
employment of non-union iron workers in building an addition 
to their park. 

The protest of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers was based 
upon the agreement which was reached between the American Base- 
ball League and representatives of the Building Trades Department 
in 1911—that union labor would be employed exclusively throughout 
the jurisdiction of the American Baseball League. 

On the first date, March 6, Secretary Morrison conferred with 
Secretary Wm. J. Tracy of the Building Trades Department. 

At the conference on March 12, the following were present: 

William Green, President, American Federation of Labor; 
Frank Morrison, Secretary, American Federation of Labor; Wm. J. 
Tracy, Secretary, Building Trades Department; Daniel J. O’Shea, 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; L. G. Hines, Philadelphia 
Central Labor Union; John C. Walsh, Building Trades Council of 
Philadelphia; James A. 8. Bratton, Building Trades Council of 
Philadelphia; Joseph F. Kelly, Second Vice-President, Brotherhood 
of Painters and Decorators; M. J. Cunnane, Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers; Frank McIntyre, Sheet Metal Workers. 

On March 17 two conferences were held, with the following 
present: 

William Green, President, American Federation of Labor; 
Frank Morrison, Secretary, American Federation of Labor; B. B. 
Johnson, President, American League; Wm. J. Tracy, Secretary, 
Building Trades Department; Wm. J. Spencer, former Secretary, 
Building Trades Department. 

President Johnson of the American League reviewed what he 
had done to adjust the dispute. He stated that the American 
League as a whole stands by this contract, but that the American 
League was not responsible for the work in Philadelphia. The 
situation was thoroughly discussed and the conference endeavored 
to arrive at an understanding whereby the job would be completed 
by all union labor. 

No settlement was reached. 

Street Railway Employes—Metal Trades.—The El Paso Con- 
vention directed that a conference should be called by the Executive 
Council of representatives of the Metal Trades organizations and 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes, in an effort to adjust the protest of the Metal Trades or- 
ganizations on account of the infringement upon their jurisdiction 
by the Street and Electric Railway Employes. 
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Conference was held on March 12, 1925,,at the headquarters 
of the American Federation of Labor with the following representa- 
tives present: 

William Green, President, American Federation of Labor; 
Frank Morrison, Secretary, American Federation of Labor; W. B. 
Fitzgerald, P. J. Shea, John A. Reardon, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employes; Fred Hewitt, P. J. Conlon, 
International Association of Machinists; James O’Connell, President, 
Metal Trades Department. 

The situation was discussed at length and the conference ad- 
journed without reaching an agreement. 

Protest in Regard to the City for the Holding of the Next Con- 
vention of the Virginia State Federation of Labor.—Communications 
were received from a number of local unions in Virginia protesting 
against the Executive Board of the Virginia State Federation of 
Labor in deciding that the place for the holding of the annual con- 
vention of the State Body would be changed from Richmond to 
Portsmouth. Richmond was selected as the city by the last con- 
vention in accordance with the constitutional provisions governing 
the selection of the convention city. 

President Green’s decision was that the Executive Board should 
adhere to the provisions of the constitution and his decision was 
communicated to all parties in interest. 

A hearing was held upon the subject and the following repre- 
sentatives were present: 

Frank Morrison, Secretary, American Federation of Labor; 
Edward D. McGrady, Legislative Representative, American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Howard T. Colvin, M. B. Thompson, Alexandria 
Trades Council; W. F. Robinson, R. B. Greenway, Richmond 
Central Trades and Labor Council; J. B. Duncan, Portsmouth 
Central Labor Union; Joseph Rossano, Local 734, I. B. E. W.; 
W. E. Doherty, I. T. U. 32; E. J. Shave, Central Labor Union, 
Newport News, Va.; John J. Lloyd, Journeymen Barbers, 771.; M. 
Berman, Journeymen Barbers, 771; W. M. Collein, Federal Em- 
ployes, 10; J. R. Stewart, President, State Federation of Labor; 
S. C. Newhill, member Executive Board, State Federation of Labor. 

The Executive Board of the Virginia State Federation of Labor 
was advised that they should carry out the decision of the last con- 
vention, which selected Richmond, Va. 

The Executive Board of the Virginia State Federation of Labor 
decided to comply with President Green’s decision and hold their 
convention in Richmond, Va. 

Garment Workers.—On March 19, in New York, a conference 
was held between President Sigman of the International Ladies’ 
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Garment Workers, Mr. Feinstone of the United Hebrew Trades, 
Organizer Hugh Frayne, Mr. Green, and several local labor men, to 
consider the communist activities in the Hebrew Trades of New 
York and to make plans to render such activities ineffective. 

President Green made a trip through New England towns on 
behalf of the Textile Workers and the Boot and Shoe Workers. On 
the trip he made a number of public speeches, the more important 
of which were the mass meeting of the Textile Workers at Fall River, 
Mass., and the Boot and Shoe Workers mass meeting at Lynn. 
While on this trip he addressed the Harvard Union of Harvard 
University on March 20, and also attended a banquet given by 
Yonkers Federation of Labor and the Westchester County Building 
Trades Council at Yonkers, N. Y. 

President Green addressed an open-air joint meeting of the 
Central Labor Union of Clarksburg and the local miners’ unions on 
April 1, in celebration of the establishment of the eight-hour day 
for the miners. He also addressed labor meetings in Fairmont and 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

The Organization Program Goes Forward.—The program for 
organizing the unorganized is making headway. We receive daily 
news from different parts of the country that indicate a ready 
enthusiasm to push the trade union movement ahead into new fields. 
Here is what one day’s mail brought: 

Out in distant Arizona the workers of Phoenix have organized 
a central labor union. Mr. Lester B. Doane, who is chairman of 
the Label Department of the Arizona State Federation of Labor, 
writes also that the ore miners in Globe and Miami are organizing. 
Preparations are under way for a campaign and good results are 
looked for as there is every indication that the workers want to be 
organized. 

Nearer home, from Jamestown, N. Y., Mr. H. A. Hartman 
reports much active organization in all local unions. New members 
are joining at every meeting. A number of new unions are also 
being formed. 

From Des Moines, lowa, Mr. W. B. Hamil reports a full cam- 
paign for organization among the unorganized. The school teachers 
are carrying on a vigorous and effective movement. An active 
educational campaign for union label products has led to a new 
interest both in the union label and in trade union activity in general. 

From Mr. H. E. Welchel, organizer of the American Federation 
of Labor in Amarillo, Tex., comes the news of a new federal union 
being organized with much enthusiasm among the members. He 
also reports a 100 per cent organization in the building trades. 
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Mr. Carl Bergstrom, President of the Paving Cutters’ Union, 
reports the following: 

“It may interest you to know that we have recently concluded a 
three-year agreement with the Granite Paving Block Manufacturers of 
the United States and Canada, covering practically all our New 
England locals. The agreement stipulates a raise of $1.50 for 
paving blocks cut from stock and a raise of $2.50 for paving blocks 
cut from grout. Besides many improvements in local conditions 
have been secured. The agreement affects more than half of our 
membership and is the result of conferences held in Boston on 
January 6, 7, 8, and 9 and on March 19 and 20, 1925.” 

These evidences of activity brought to the office by one day’s 
mail suggest that the organization program is making its way and 
that people who are outside the movement and away from the life 
of the organizations are perhaps too hasty in assuming that the 
labor movement is at present being retarded by panaceas developed 
for the purpose of discouraging labor unions. 


The Metal Trades 


By A. J. Berres 
Secretary-Treasurer, Metal Trades Department 


VER since the signing of ,the Armistice, metal trades industries 
have shown a gradual decline. When the war came to a 
close, our country found itself encumbered with an over- 

production of many manufactured articles that had no ready market 
in peace times. 

War has always tended to speed up and cause a rapid develop- 
ment, especially along certain lines. It emphasizes the importance 
of increased production. As an illustration, prior to the World War, 
shipbuilding in the United States was never regarded as one of the 
- feature industries. The industry seldom employed more than 
50,000 workers, whereas, in a little over a year after we entered the 
war there was absorbed in the shipbuilding industry a force gathered 
from everywhere and all industries, many of whom were entirely 
foreign to the shipbuilding trades, approximately 350,000 employes. 
The government had committed itself to a policy of turning out 
6,000,000 tons of vessels per year. This talked of output caused 
great astonishment; in fact, it was generally thought that no such 
program could be carried out when, as a matter of fact, had the war 
continued another year, this amount of tonnage would have been 
launched. 

This development of an industry that was not highly developed 
leads to the conclusion that in other industries, where a finer develop- 
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ment obtained, production and output not only corresponded to the 
increased output in the shipbuilding industry, but exceeded it. 
This condition being generally the case and the war coming to an 
end at a time when it was least expected, and when we were following 
out a policy of producing for a five-year war from each day, it is 
easy to understand the effect that such increased production would 
have upon a country or the world during the peace days following 
the termination of the conflict. 

Much criticism has been aimed at a policy that would permit 
of such a condition as this country and others found themselves in 
since the ending of the war. It would be a most difficult thing to 
avoid a repetition of this state of affairs; this, notwithstanding the 
experience of the World War. The necessity for immediate deliv- 
eries and the general spirit that usually permeates the whole atmos- 
phere in war times, stimulates the people to greater energy and de- 
ment. This character of enthusiasm overwhelms individuals and 
nations. The natural result of such abnormal activities is calculated 
to make difficult the placing of our house in order after a war. To 
meet a war condition, no other successful policy can be adopted, 
because in times of peace the people are adverse to making large 
appropriations of money for war preparedness. This being true— 
and rightfully so—we will always find ourselves in war time compelled 
to meet emergencies. 

This country entered the war filled with the idealism and altruism 
that a nation such as ours ought to have. We were heralded as the 
savior of the world, as the greatest country of all times; in short, it 
was our task to win the war. Our natural resources and man-power 
seemed to be almost inexhaustible, at least to foreign governments. 
However, we lived up to our reputation and proved to be the leading 
nation of the world, capable of protecting and safeguarding the 
rights of ourselves and if need be, others. The spirit manifested 
toward small nations by this country was highly commendable. 
In other words, we were assuming—and truly so—a world leader- 
ship. We pooled interests on the side of right, and with a guiding 
hand until the time came for taking stock and to righting the world. 
Then we withdrew. Europe was left to paddle her own canoe and 
we simply watched to see if she would sink or be destroyed on the 
rocks of war hate and prejudices. 

We have forgotten why we entered the war and the motives that 
actuated us. We showed a disinclination to stay until the finish— 
to help to right things and again pool our interests in order that the 
future of the whole world might be made brighter. In other words, 
we seem to have failed utterly to recognize the fact that leadership 
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involves responsibility, even to the point of great sacrifice. Had we 
continued to do our part at the conference table with the nations of 
the world, we could have rendered as great a service and performed 
as big a job after the war as we did in the war. 

We must have a reservoir for the overflow production of this 
country. This reservoir is Europe. Without a market for our 
goods our prosperity and future is in doubt. A policy that draws 
boundary lines can not be successful in this day. It will only put 
off the day of general readjustment. 

While the organized labor movement has shown some reduction 
in its numerical strength (which fact has caused great jubilation in 
some quarters), it is only another one of the things to be expected to 
occur after the close of a great war. 

A war period is a superficial and an artificial condition. Things 
are done and are legalized that in peace times would not be tolerated. 
The workers swarmed to their respective organizations, realizing that 
labor had taken its stand with the government and had a general 
voice in the war game. They took their place in their respective 
organizations. This growth of our movement during this period 
was a mushroom growth. With the war over and the industries 
inactive, almost coming to a shut-down, many of the workers drifted 
to other walks of life. Many allowed their membership in their 
trade organizations to immediately cease, feeling that the govern- 
ment had safeguarded their rights and would continue to do so; 
therefore, there was no further need of their remaining members of a 
trade erganization. The psychological effect of a government 
rendering such service to the unschooled and untrained novice 
during a war period would more than likely create such an impres- 
sion. Government paternalism destroys independence. It makes of 
human beings creatures instead of men. They beg for favors rather 
than to fight for justice. Our movement is passing through a cycle, 
the aftermath of the war. When it has made its complete revolution 
it will take on once more the spirit that made it forge ahead and win 
the confidence and approval of all right-thinking people. Again, if 
we are sincere in what we did in 1917, then let us all manifest the same 
spirit toward a general straightening out of world affairs, thereb 
proving that this terrible conflict was not fought in vain and that 
we intended that democracy should live forever in the world, even 
after the war. 





A man of well improved faculties has the command of another’s 
knowledge. A man without them has not the command of his 
own.—Cardinal Newman. 





The strongest bond of human sympathy outside of family relation, 
should be one uniting all working people of all nations, and tongues, 
and kindreds—Abraham Lincoln. 


International Labor 





PAN-AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


N FEBRUARY 20, 1925, a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Pan-American Federation of Labor and repre- 
sentatives of member countries was held to fill the office 

of president, made vacant by the death of Samuel Gompers. In 
the meeting the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
Dominican Republic and Venezuela were represented. 

The conference adopted a statement in appreciation of the 
constructive services of Mr. Gompers and unanimously selected 
William Green as president. On February 24, the conference 
formally notified Mr. Green of his election. In his acceptance 
Mr. Green expressed his appreciation of the potentiality of the Pan- 
American Federation both for international peace: and progress 
and for the welfare of Labor of all Pan-American countries. The 
conference also discussed specific problems of the countries 
represented. 


Canuto A. Vargas, for a number of years Spanish-speaking 
secretary of the Pan-American Federation of Labor, has been 
appointed Labor Attache of the Mexican Embassy at Washington. 
The Pan-American labor movement takes special pride in this 
appointment which represents a broad opportunity for labor 
service. The appointment is in accord with a declaration of the 
Pan-American Federation adopted in 1921, and reaffirmed in the 
last congress held in Mexico City in December, 1924. General 
Plutareco Elias Calles, whom labor elected president of Mexico, 
has initiated this development in the diplomatic service. In 
accepting the appointment Mr. Vargas found it necessary to resign 
his office as Spanish-speaking secretary of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor. The Mexican Federation of Labor has 
been asked to make nomination to fill the vacancy. 


NEW SAFETY MAGAZINE APPEARS 


The International Labor Office has begun the issue of a new 
international publication, the Industrial Safety Survey, as a bi- 


monthly of 28 pages or more, running two columns to the page, and 
(316) 
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carrying illustrations of safety posters and the like. Individual 
copies are 30 cents, and the annual subscription rate, $1.50. 

In a foreword the editors of this new publication state that “the 
aim of the Jndustrial Safety Survey is. to serve as a medium for the 
direct exchange of ideas and experiences both between the different 
countries and between employers, workers, and factory inspectors. 
In order that it may be able to fulfill this task, it opens its columns 
to the discussion of all subjects which have any bearing on the 
problem of the prevention of accidents. It will publish articles on 
technical developments in the sphere of accident prevention, articles 
discussing accidents of special interest and the lessons to be learned 
from them, and statistical studies on the progress of accident pre- 
vention in the different countries or in separate industries or proc- 
esses. . . . It is also intended to record the efforts and activities 
in the field of accident prevention which are going on from day to 


day.” 
THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


The eight-hour day first became an object of active international 
collaboration when the principle was adopted as a Draft Convention 
at the first session of the International Labor Conference, held in 
Washington, October-November, 1919. Progress in the actual 


ratification of this convention has apparently been slow, but when a 
survey is made of the results to date it is seen that slowly but surely 
the eight-hour day and the forty-eight hour week is becoming an 
international principle in labor legislation. 

Three countries—Czechoslovakia, Greece, and India—have rati- 
fied the convention unconditionally and have the necessary legisla- 
tion in effect. 

Four countries—Austria, Bulgaria, Italy, and Roumania— 
have ratified the convention conditionally upon the ratification by 
certain neighboring or competitive countries. 

Eleven countries—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Denmark, Esthonia, 
France, Germany, Latvia, Lithuania, The Netherlands, and Spain— 
have recommended ratification to the competent authorities. 

In Belgium, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and 
in Sweden, legislation has been passed and is in effect enforcing the 
eight-hour day, although action has not yet been organized for the 
ratification of the convention. France has had an eight-hour law 
since 1919, though not on all fours with the draft convention. 

Thus it may: be seen that favorable action has been taken on 
this principle in 21 countries—17 in Europe, 1 in Asia, and 3 in 
South America. Legislation is in the process of preparation by Bolivia, 
Luxemburg, Norway, and South Africa. 
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That this subject is a matter of current interest is shown by the 
fact that a press dispatch of March 27 states that the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the French Chamber of Deputies had that day 
voted to recommend ratification of the convention subject only to 
ratification by Germany. Adoption by Germany, Great Britain, 
and Belgium, had formerly been the qualification for French rati- 
fication. 

In this connection it might be pointed out that the eight-hour 
day is already in force in Germany in all branches of industry re- 
garded as dangerous or unhealthful. The list involves mostly 
industries having continuous processes, and within the present year 
blast furnaces and coke ovens have been added to the list. 

An agreement has only recently been arrived at between the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations in Polish Upper Silesia, re- 
establishing the eight-hour day in the zinc and lead branches of the 
metal industry, which had lifted the eight-hour agreement on account 
of economic conditions. The agreement also calls for the re-estab- 
lishment of the eight-hour day in the iron industry within six months. 


TRADE UNION UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment among German trade unionists decreased during 
1924 from 16.6 per cent in March of that year, to less than half of 
that proportion (8.1 per cent) at the end of the year. 

Denmark’s proportion of unemployment among trade unionists 
in March was 18.4, and 13.2 per cent in December, increasing to 
16.2 per cent in January of this year. The corresponding per- 
centages for the year in Norway were 12.0 per cent in March and 8.2 
per cent in November, latest figures reported. 

The Swedish data show 13.8 per cent at the first-named month 
and 15.6 per cent in November, 1924. 

In Hungary the percentage of trade unionist unemployment 
remained high; 13.6 per cent in March, 1924, scarcely without change 
throughout the year, remaining at 16 per cent in December. 

The British unemployment percentages was 7.8 in March, 1924, 
9.2 in December, and 9.0 in January of this year. L 

The actual numbers unemployed among trade unionists in 
different countries in December, 1924, were as follows: Austria, 
115,413; Finland, 1,701; Germany, 282,645; Great Britain, 88,420; 
Hungary, 33,095; Norway; 2,928 (November); Sweden, 20,778 
(November). 

BRAZIL 

The Growth of the Brazilian Textile Industry—Due to 

European and North American capital South American industry 
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has made great strides during the last decade. Its progress was 
greatly stimulated during the war, when, being cut off from its sup- 
plies of European goods, it spared no effort to make itself entirely 
independent of Europe. One of the industries which has advanced 
most rapidly during the last fifteen years is the cultivation and 
manufacture of raw cotton. If progress should go on at the same 
rate as at present, it is highly probable that within the next ten 
years Brazil will have become one of the greatest raw cotton pro- 
ducing countries in the world. Moreover, many great textile 
factories have recently been built, which, with government aid, 
have been equipped with the very latest machinery. One hundred 
and fifty-four textile factores now exist in Brazil, and probably 
there will be 15 more new ones before the end of the present year. 
A new weaving mill is now being erected which will be used for 
manufacturing finer goods. It will have about 80,000 spindles and 
1,000 looms. The President of Brazil is one of the largest share- 
holders, but the factory belongs to a consortium, and was built 
with Brazilian, Italian, French, British and Dutch capital. 

The chief center of the textile industry is Sao Paulo, where 
about 175,000 persons are engaged in it, of whom 75 per cent are 
women and children. There is a law prohibiting child labor in 


Brazil, but it is apparently not difficult to evade it; it is all the 
easier, because Brazil now has so many penniless immigrants, and 
because 35 per cent of the people are illiterate. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


International Coal Trouble.—It is no mere coincidence that 
the executive of the miners’ organizations of various countries . 
have during the last few weeks been holding simultaneous meetings 
to reach important decisions. The position of the markets of 
all the coal-producing countries is extremely critical. If any proof 
were needed of the fact that we are still up to the neck in the econ- 
omic morass due to the war, such proof is supplied by the international 
coal crisis. The explanations current in the different countries 
differ widely from each other; they are often very tendentious, 
and are open to grave objections; not one of them will bear close 
examination. In the long run, every one of them can be reduced 
to one and the same common denominator—deep lying defects 
of the organization both of production and distribution. - During 
the war, both sides found it necessary in the interests of the com- 
munity, and for the sake of “‘victory,”’ to lay down certain general 
principles, although these were stricter in the sphere of distribution 
than in that of production. But no sooner was the war ended 
than national egoism redoubled in intensity; each country eagerly 
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sought its own advantage, and hoped for good luck, even were it: 
at the expense of its late ally. Those clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles which treated of “reparations coal” were framed in total 
disregard of the probabilities of economic development; they 
showed a spirit of short-sighted greed; and they were, moreover, so 
amateurish that before long they brought trouble upon those whom 
they aimed at benefiting. The Ruhr occupation again brought a 
hectic prosperity to certain countries, who were willing to reap the 
rich harvest of the moment, forgetting that they might have to 
pay a heavy price afterwards for their short-lived success. It 
never seems to have occurred to any single one of the industrial 
magnates that the artificial stimulation of this feverish activity 
might eventually so weaken the whole economic body of Europe 
that a general reaction would follow, which would involve all alike 
in its devastation. No one had listened to the demand of the 
workers for a reasonable distribution of raw material (especially 
coal) to be organized in such fashion that in all the countries pro- 
ducing and consuming coal the demand and supply should be 
regulated to the satisfaction of all; this would guarantee that the 
costs of mining and transport would be kept as low as possible, 
so that the sale prices could also be kept down to a minimum. 

In 1919, it was proposed that a European Coal Commission 
should be founded, and the suggestion was supported by the French 
and Italian governments. But even this would have been only 
a partial measure, for the coal problem is not limited to Europe. 
In any case, Britain refused to listen to the suggestion, for her 
coal-owners wanted a free hand in fixing their export prices. 

And now time has brought its revenge. The artificial stimu- 
lation of the coal demand is at an end, Britain has over 100,000 
unemployed miners, and about 250 of her coal-pits are closed down. 
There is no market for coal. In Germany there are about 73 
millions of accumulated coal stocks. The steady growth of these 
accumulated stocks is taking on dangerous forms. The output 
per day in December and January was 370,000 and 379,000 tons 
respectively; by February it had fallen to 344,000 tons. In Belgium 
there are 14 million tons of coal stocks. France’s “reparation”’ 
coal is becoming a bugbear to her. Britain is even suggesting that 
instead of sending coal, Germany should send cash reparations. 
Holland is in such difficulties that there is a loss of 1 florin on every 
ton of coal. . 

There are, of course, other natural reasons for the surplus of 
coal, such as the mild winter, and the use of oil on ships instead of 
bunker coal. But in a crisis of so great magnitude, these are not very 
important factors. The fundamental cause is to be sought in the 
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chaotic organization of production and distribution. This is one 
of the chief causes of the universal economic depression; to this 
is due the rise in railway freights and the diminution in the general 
demand for coal. Such reactions are inevitable so long as the 
economic system of the world is based on the predatory principle, 
and the gambling of financial speculators, who engineer “‘bears’’ 
and “bulls.” 

The chief victims of this gambling on the markets of the world 
are of course the workers, and in times like this, of general reaction, 
their position is very difficult and calls for great tactical ability. 
It is highly dangerous for them to take up exposed front-line 
positions; they must devote the most careful attention to securing 
the second line, so that they may have a safe place of retreat from 
which to make new advances when the time comes. This is the 
real interpretation of the resolution passed by the extraordinary 
congress of the Belgian miners. The Belgian miners were faced 
with a choice between accepting a wage-cut, in order thus to secure 
the minimum wage agreement concluded in 1920, or refusing this 
cut, and thereby surrendering the 1920 agreement. This last 
would also have meant open conflict, the result of which can 
scarcely be doubtful in view of the enormous stocks of the coal- 
owners. The acceptance of the present resolution, although it 
may involve a reduction in wages for some classes of workers, will 
raise those of other classes. 

The British decision will not need to be made for some months 
yet, as the agreement does not expire till June. The conference 
held at Blackpool has not yet determined the miners’ future policy, 
but has referred the various proposals laid before it to the districts 
for discussion, and has asked the British Labor Party to see that 
the following rates are embodied in the Minimum Wages Bill which is to 
be laid before Parliament, namely, 11 shillings per day for under- 
ground workers, 10 shillings for surface workers, and 12 shillings for 
those doing piece work. But the Minimum Wage Bill would not seem to 
have much chance of passing in the present Parliament, so that the 
future policy of the British miners will doubtless be largely influ- 
enced by the decisions of the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress. Tentative steps have been taken towards individual 
relations; general invitations for joint meetings for the purposes 
of discussion have been sent out by the miners to the railwaymen’s, 
the engineers’ and the transport workers’ unions; but the momentous 
decision as to what extent the miners can count upon the active 
intervention of the British Labor Movement will rest eventually 
with the T. U. C. General Council. In the meantime, the sys- 
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tematic way in which the British Miners’ Federation is organizing 
its consultation of all the various districts shows that it fully realizes 
the gravity of the crisis which lies ahead. 

In Holland, too, the mine-owners have moved afreduction 
of wages of 10 per cent. The reduction is to be lowered if the 
trade unions will consent to a lengthening of working hours. 
Negotiations are still going on, the various trade unions concerned, 
which represent different orientations, not having yet decided 
what to do. 

In Germany negotiations to fix wages and working hours ' 
have reached a deadlock. The Raw Coal Syndicate is in the 
throes of acute internal differences, so that it seems probable that 
the Ruhr miners, who have already suffered so much, have before 
them fresh conflicts and tribulations. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Wage Conflicts.—Before the war, it was customary for agree- 
ments between employers and workers in Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden to remain in force for a period of from 2 to 5 years. But 
post-war conditions led to the introduction of agreements covering 
shorter periods, generally for one year only, and usually containing 
clauses providing for the adjustment of wages to cost of living. 
The one-year agreement is still usual for Denmark and Sweden, 
but in Norway at the end of the long and obstinate conflict which 
ended in the summer of 1924, the period of the agreements was 
extended to 2 years. It is a factor which makes for unrest that 
as a rule agreements expire in the spring of the year, and most 
of the organized workers of the country are concerned in the renewal 
of the agreements. As the employers almost always make the 
wages agreement with the various trades contingent upon its exten- 
sion to all the workers engaged in the particular branch of industry, 
it often happens that from 50,000 to 80,000 workers are involved in 
the disputes that may follow. This occurred in Denmark in 1921 
and 1922, in Sweden in 1923, and in Norway in 1924. All these 
great conflicts, centered round wages only, with the exception 
of that in Sweden, when another point at issue was the length 
of the working day in those iron works with continuous shifts. 
No Scandinavian employer dreams of making any serious attack 
upon the 8-hour day for the workers generally. 

In Denmark, thejEmployers’ Association decided in October, 
1924, to give notice tofterminate all the 200 wage agreements expiring 
on February Ist, affecting 76,000 members of the national trade 
union center, and 26,000 trade unionists who are not affiliated 
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with.the center. In the interval negotiations have taken place 
in all the trades, and also between the central organizations on 
both sides, although so far the results of these negotiations have 
been but small. The workers are asking for increases in wages, 
some of which are far in excess of the rise in the index figure, while 
the employers are demanding wage cuts up to 10 per cent, and 
various other changes for the worse in the working conditions. 
Although February Ist has come and gone, agreements have only 
been made in the bakery trade, the bookbinding trade, and agri- 
culture. The new agreements in these trades include provisions 
for the adjustment of wages to the index figure, and for a further 
settlement of wages, after the publication of the new index figures 
in August, 1925. 

In order to put an end to the deadlock, the 4 state conciliation 
officials have entered the arena, and are now conducting the negoti- 
ations. It is, however, very difficult to forecast the end of the 
struggle. A hopeful sign is the fact that the outbreak of the noti- 
fied strike in the printing trade has been put off for a week, and 
another, that a wages agreement has been concluded covering 
most of the clothing workers. Most of the wage agreements for 
the rest of the Danish workers do not expire until March Ist or 
April Ist. 

In Sweden, too, there have been recently negotiations in many 
trades for the renewal of the agreements. In some of theSe, the 
agreements have been prolonged without change, in others negoti- 
ations are still pending, while in some trades there have been 
partial strikes. The new agreements are for the most part based 
on the maintenance of the status quo, although sometimes a slight 
rise of wages has been obtained. Until the Swedish Employers’ 
Association unexpectedly announced their intention to lock out 
some 130,000 workers, there was every appearance that the course 
of this year’s negotiations would be smooth. Presumably, the 
object of this lock-out is to stop the various partial strikes, and to 
accelerate the negotiations pending, by compelling acceptance of 
the employers’ terms. Singularly enough, the lock-out is to include 
workers in various trades for which the wage agreements have 
already been renewed. To prevent the lock-out and the possible 
extension of the conflict, the government has appointed a Negoti- 
ations Commission, which has now started direct negotiations 
between the central organizations of employers and workers. It 
has so far succeeded in concluding an agreement in the chocolate 
and sugar industries, which puts an end to the lock-out in that 
industry. The threatened lock-out in the paper industry has also 
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been deferred to February 25, and there are various signs pointing 
to the possibility of a general settlement. 

Conditions in Norway are not the same as in Denmark and 
Sweden. As already stated, the agreements made after the great 
fight in 1924, were to cover two years. But these agreements 
contain a clause giving the workers the right to move for a revision 
of wages if the cost of living index should move up 13 points (or 
5 per cent) during the period from June, 1924, to January, 1925. 
Should the employers refuse to grant a corresponding rise in wages, 
the trade unions have the right to give notice on March 1, 1924, 
that all agreements will be terminated within 3 months. The 
cost of living index for January, 1925, did show the increase specified 
above so that the national trade union center has accordingly 
demanded a general wage increase for all the workers. On Feb- 
ruary 21st, negotiations were started between the national organi- 
zations of the employers and the workers and these must be brought 
to an end by March Ist. If no agreement is reached, the trade 
unions will in all probability give notice to terminate all the agree- 
ments, and Norwegian workers will again this year be faced with 
all the difficulties of a universal re-settlement of wage agreements. 


FRANCE 


Ciyil Servants and Trade Union Organization.—Herriot won 
a good deal of credit by promising when he came into power, that 
civil servants should be allowed to form trade union organizations. 
It was generally believed that the civil servants’ long and hard 
fight for the enjoyment of the benefits provided by the Trade 
Union Act of 1884 would at last be crowned with success. A 
recent decision of the state council, a public body whose function 
it is to determine the working conditions of civil servants, and to 
settle disputes affecting them, seems to point the other way. The 
state council has refused a petition of the Municipal Employes’ 
Union of the City of Paris because it was presented in the name 
of an “organization.” The matter was brought up in parliament, 
when Chastenet, speaking in the name of the civil servants, uttered 
these words: “If the state council refuses to legalize civil servants’ 
organizations, it will force them to act illegally. I call upon the 
Home Secretary to make a declaration that the civil servants have 
the same rights as other citizens, and therefore can lay claim to the 
right to combine.” Chautemps, the Home Secretary, replied in 
the name of the government: “The government is in favor of the 
general recognition of the right to trade union organization, and 
the decision of the state council can not affect it. It pledges itself 
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to introduce before long a bill providing for the right of civil servants 
to combine in trade unions. The strike must be regarded as an act of 
violence, and therefore the civil servant can not be allowed the 
right to strike. The final decision will rest with Parliament when 
it discusses the bill in question.” 

The Founding of a National Center for Vocational Guidance.— 
The French Minister of Education has instituted a National Center 
for Vocational Guidance. The center will have 4 sections: (1) 
The Economic Department. This section will compile historical 
surveys concerning the various trades, which will be handed over 
for the use of the vocational schools; it will also issue periodical tables 
showing the demand for labor in the various branches of industry. 
It will further provide the information and lay down the principles 
to be adopted for the rational organizatiom of apprenticeship. (2) 
The Scientific Department will supervise the study of the hygienic, 
medical, psychological and physiological questions connected with 
vocational guidance. (3) The Educational Department will outline 
the work to be done by elementary schools in the domain of voca- 
tional guidance, and see that simple educational and psychological 
principles are laid down for the use of teachers. (4) The Adminis- 
trative Department will deal with the creation of offices for vocational 


guidance. 
GERMANY 


Building Workers.—The wage negotiations for the German 
building trade have reached a deadlock, it being found impossible 
to come to an agreement about working hours. The workers’ 
representatives declared at the outset that the first condition for 
the conclusion of a fresh national agreement must be the recognition 
of eight hours as the maximum working day. After long negotia- 
tions no agreement could be reached on this point; the proposals 
of the Conciliation Board (an independent body, not prejudiced on 
either side) were rejected, so that the negotiations must be regarded 
as having been finally shipwrecked. 

Commercial, Clerical, and Technical Employes.—Efforts are 
being made to amalgamate the two German unions of bank clerks. 
Negotiations have reached the stage when it has been found possible 
to appoint a joint commission with full powers to settle all points 
of difference.* An amalgamation agreement will then be drawn 
up, and the question referred to both unions for their final decision. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Organization of Colored Workers.—The Industrial and 
Commercial Workers’ Union of Africa (I. C. U.) is an all-compre- 
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hensive trade union for colored workers in South Africa. It has 
recently started its own weekly The Workers’ Herald, published in 
Cape Town. The I. C. U. itself was founded six years ago, and its 
general secretary, Clements Kadalie, conducted an energetic propa- 
ganda campaign last year through Natal and the Transvaal, chiefly 
concentrating his efforts on Johannesburg. The campaign was 
conducted on purely trade union lines, the object of the union 
being to raise the level of the native workers, by the adoption of 
the principle of equal pay for equal work. The I. C. U. has recently 
sent in a protest to the South African Mine Workers’ Union against 
their demand for the removal of native drill sharpeners, and their 
substitution by white workers. This action, in the opinion of 
the I. C. U., “‘will widen racial strife between white and black 
workers.” : 





Standardization of the Federal Service 


By Lutuer C. Stewarp 
President, National Federation of Federal Employes 
T IS a universally recognized principle that if even approximately 
satisfactory relations are to be maintained between employer 


and employe there must be a definite understanding as to con- 
ditions of employment and reasonable uniformity of conditions as 
between employes doing the same or similar work and a fair admin- 
istration of these underlying principles. 

The civilian personnel of the Federal Government has, during 
the last fifty years, expanded with great rapidity, due not only to the 
growth of population and business, which required increased num- 
bers of civilian employes, but due also to the Federal Government 
engaging in new activities created by law. Administration has not 
kept pace with this expansion. Congress, in creating new depart- 
ments or bureaus, has in some instances fixed arbitrary titles and 
rates of compensation and in many others, left the determination of 
rates of compensation to the officials appointed to administer the 
new bureaus. With political control of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government bringing change in the position of the chief 
executive as well as the heads of the various departments each four 
years, and an absence of any qualified central control of personnel 
and employment matters grown more necessary with the increase 
in the number of civilian employes, there grew up as between depart- 
ments and bureaus, and in many instances existed in the same bu- 
reau, a diversity of rates of pay for the same kind of work and varia- 
tions in titles and conditions of employment. 

- President Roosevelt took cognizance of the condition that was 
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developing, and in 1905 appointed a commission made up of depart- 
mental officers with Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Keep as 
chairman and charged with the duty of formulating plans for stand- 
ardization of positions and salaries of civilian employes. Lacking 
authority of law, the results obtained were practically negligible, 
although many important and interesting facts were developed. 
In 1910, upon recommendation of President Taft, Congress appro- 
priated a small sum of money and the President appointed what was 
known as the Efficiency and Economy Commission which made a 
rather extended study of the duties of civilian federal employes, 
working conditions and rates of compensation, and compiled some 
rather voluminous reports. Results, as in the previous instance, 
were negligible. 

The employes themselves, as the victims of the notorious lack 
of an employment system, were keenly aware of the fact that their 
own well-being and future in the federal services depended upon the 
setting up and maintenance of fair standards of pay and working 
conditions, and so when the National Federation of Federal Employes 
came into existence in 1917 it adopted the classification and stand- 
ardization of the federal personnel as its paramount issue and has 
successively developed the collective sentiment of the empioyes 
themselves, interested other organizations and the general public 
in the subject, has crystallized this sentiment and due to the driving 
force of the organized federal employes is responsible for that pri- 
mary piece of constructive legislation, the Classification Act of 1923. 
There has been always a very general lack of information, especially 
on the part of those not directly connected with the Federal Govern- 
ment as to conditions which control civilian federal employment. A 
great many erroneous assumptions have existed and do exist at 
the present time in regard to supposed privileges or perquisites 
that accrue to those on the federal pay roll, and in securing im- 
proved conditions it has been necessary to correct to a large extent 
these erroneous impressions in order to secure support for remedial 
legislation. 

In connection with its earlier efforts in regard to securing 
classification legislation, the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes was instrumental in securing the appointment of the Joint 
Congressional Commission on Reclassification of Salaries which, 
under the chairmanship of Senator Jones of New Mexico, with Ed- 
ward Keating as secretary, and a staff of detailed experts, conducted 
a comprehensive survey of federal employment conditions within 
the District of Columbia in 1919 and 1920. Their field of observa- 
tion covered some 94,000 civilian employes, and from the mass of 
data so collected their conclusions were more authoritative than 
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any previous efforts in this direction. Their findings as to lack 
of uniformity in pay and working conditions as between the various 
governmental units were very significant. Some of their out- 
standing conclusions are quoted below: 

“That seven hours constitute a normal day’s work for the clerical 
and professional groups of employes and eight hours for the manual; 
and that there is no uniformity of practice in the compensation for 
overtime and night work. 

“That employes, on the average, receive nearly the full 30 
days’ annual leave allowed by law; but that only about 3 per cent 
of the employes take the full 30 days sick leave allowed by law; 
that nearly 50 per cent of the employes take no sick leave, and that 
certain groups of employes receive no sick leave. 

“That in the opportunity for development of professional or 
scientific careers, the government service has in many ways a dis- 
tinct advantage, which is, however, offset to some extent by certain 
personal restrictions generally unknown in the academic and busi- 
ness world. 

“That the Government is paying heavily in the form of employes’ 
compensation, as well as in loss of time and efficiency, for its failure 
to adopt a thorough-going safety program. In safe construction, 
safety inspection, and safety education the Government falls far 
short of meeting the standards set by the more progressive states, 
municipalities, and private employers. 

“That various governmental establishments show a lack of 
coordination within and between various units, resulting in apparent 
duplication of work and supernumerary employes. 

“That the Civil Service Commission has pursued a progressive 
policy in the selection of employes, but that lack of funds hinders 
further perfection of examination methods; that the probationary 
period is not used effectively as an integral part of the process of 
selection. 

“That there is no systematic policy of introducing new appointees 
to their work nor of training them for new duties, although certain 
progressive governmental organizations are proving the feasibility 
and value of such training. 

“That no uniform practice exists in the advancement of efficient 
employes in either salary or rank, both of which are commonly . 
referred to as “promotion”; that salary advancements proper are 
controlled by administrative officers, while true promotions are 
usually made as the result of non-competitive examinations; and that 
lack of assurance that efficient work will receive suitable reward 
injures the morale and reduces the efficiency of the entire service. 

“That there is a striking lack of any comprehensive personnel 
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policy administered by a central personnel agency and having in 
view increased efficiency through standardizing and supervising the 
various conditions of employment and through enlisting the co- 
operation of the employes.” 

The above findings constitute an authoritative indictment of 
employment conditions in the federal service that should have imme- 
diately challenged the attention of all who had to do with either the 
enactment of laws covering the subject, or their administration. 
It was not, however, until three years had elapsed that through the 
persistent efforts of the National Federation of Federal Employes, 
with the cooperation of the American Federation of Labor and a con- 
siderable number of national organizations interested in more 
efficient government, that the Classification Act of 1923 became a 
law. This law was not an omnibus remedy for federal employment 
conditions, but was limited in its purpose to the classification of 
positions in the District of Columbia, the setting up of ranges of 
compensation for such positions and the allocation of employes to 
appropriate classes and rates under general regulations as set forth 
in the act. 

A board consisting of a representative each from the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Bureau of Efficiency and the Civil Service Com- 
mission was charged with the administration of the act which also 
provided for a survey of field services in order that civilian employes 
throughout the country might be later classified in accordance with 
the principles laid down in the original law. The influence of the 
Bureau of Efficiency, that agency of ill-omen that during its entire 
existence has belied its-name, dominated the representative of the 
Bureau of the Budget so completely that to a very large extent the 
intent of Congress was nullified. In place of the classification for 
employes in the District of Columbia as provided in the act, a fake 
scheme which had been devised by the Bureau of Efficiency and 
emphatically rejected by Congress was substituted by administra- 
tive action and the survey of field positions as contemplated in the 
act was snuffed out. All of this high-handed procedure was fought 
by the representative'on the Personnel Classification Board of the 
Civil Service Commission who consistently upheld the principles of 
classification as set forth in the law. 

This monstrous evasion of the plain purpose of the Classification 
Act by the majority of the Personnel Classification Board was brought 
to the attention of Congress by the National Federation of Federal 
Employes.. The chairman of the House Committee on Civil Service, 
Mr. Lehlbach of New Jersey, secured, first, the adoption of a reso- 
lution by the House calling for the production of the records 
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of the Personnel Classification Board, followed by committee 
hearings, as a result of which a bill, H. R. 6896, was unanimously 
reported providing for the abolishment of the Personnel Classifica- 
tion Board and the transfer of its powers, duties and functions to the 
Civil Service Commission. This bill passed the House May 8, 
1924, by the overwhelming majority of 172 to 26, went to the Senate, 
where it was favorably reported to the Senate by the Committee on 
Civil Service. More than two-thirds of the members of the Senate 
expressed themselves as favorable to its adoption. Its only out- 
standing opponent in the Senate was Senator Smoot of Utah, who 
has for a number of years been the patron saint of the Bureau of 
Efficiency, an unholy alliance with obvious advantages to both 
parties, but distinctly detrimental to the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment and its employes. Although approved by the Senate 
Steering Committee and placed on the official program, this bill, 
like practically all of the other legislation on the program, failed 
of passage during the last session of the 68th Congress, but a similar 
measure will be introduced at the first session of the 69th Congress 
and pressed for passage. 

The importance of this piece of legislation to civilian federal 
employes can scarcely be overestimated. A fact survey, followed 
by a comprehensive description of duties of positions, the establish- 
ment of adequate ranges of compensation and the fair initial alloca- 
tion of employes to appropriate classes and rates forms the basis for 
any systematic adjustment of personnel conditions and may be lik- 
ened to the necessity of the taking of an accurate inventory of a 
stock of merchandise before its sale or disposition can intelligently be 
undertaken. With the initial allocation of civilian employes under 
a proper classification the standardization of working conditions 
should follow as an important and necessary next-step in economical 
and efficient administration. 

At the present time the great mass of civilian employes, outside 
of the Postal Service and the employes of navy yards and arsenals, 
are governed as to hours of employment and leave by a general 
statute enacted March 15, 1898. Contrary to general opinion, this 
statute provides a minimum as to hours but no maximum, and author- 
izes leave, both sick and annual, with pay not as a matter of right, 
but within the discretion of an administrative officer. That portion 
of the Act of March 15, 1898, having to do with hours and leave is 
quoted below: 

“ . . Hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of the sev- 
eral executive departments, in the interest of the public service, to 
require of all clerks and other employes, of whatever grade or class, 
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in their respective departments, not less than seven hours of labor 
each day, except Sundays and days provided as pubiic holidays by 
law or Executive order: Provided, That the heads of the depart- 
ments may, by special order, stating the reason, further extend the 
hours of any clerk or employes in their departments, respectively; 
but in case of an extension it shall be without additional compensa- 
tion: Provided further, That the head of any department may grant 
thirty days’ annual leave with pay in any one year to each clerk or 
employe: And provided further, That where some member of the 
immediate family of a clerk or employe is afflicted with a contagious 
disease and requires the care and attendance of such employe, or 
where his or her presence in the department would jeopardize the 
health of fellow clerks, and in exceptional and meritorious cases, 
where a clerk or employe is personally ill, and where to limit the 
annual leave to thirty days in any one calendar year would work 
peculiar hardship, it may be extended in the discretion of the head 
of the department, with pay, not exceeding thirty days in any one 
case or in any one calendar year.” 

In the application of this statute grave injustices have been per- 
petrated on employes and are in existence at the present time. With 
no legal restraint on the head of a department as to the number of 
hours work that may be required each day from the employe, admin- 
intrators ambitious to build up a personal reputation for economy, 
stampeding because of a clamor for reduced appropriations without 
attempting to differentiate between real and false economy, have in 
the past and can at the present time unwarrantably increase the work- 
ing hours of their subordinates without other justification than the 
power of might. The great majority of the civilian federal employes 
in the field, as well as in the District of Columbia, receive no over- 
time pay either in the form of money or compensatory time. In 
the comparatively few instances where, by special legislation, over- 
time pay is provided there is no general standard as to rates which 
range from straight time to time and a half. 

There are almost as many kinds and varieties of regulations 
governing the issuance of sick and annual leave as there are bureaus 
in the Government service. In an attempt to secure a complete set 
of leave regulations in one of the larger executive departments, the 
writer was told by an administrative officer that he himself had been 
unable to secure a complete collection of the leave regulations in 
effect in the various bureaus of that one department, including both 
Washington and the field. Some departments have established 
maximum periods for both sick and annual leave at either thirty 
days per annum or less, but no minimum, and whether an employe 
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secures any or all of the amount of leave permitted by the regulations 
of the department depends almost wholly on the attitude of the imme- 
diate superior officer, so that in great numbers of instances leave 
with pay, which in all modern business establishments is looked 
upon as an incident of the job and of substantial benefit to the em- 
ployer as well as the employe, is in the federal service a thing to be 
sought as a favor, and the granting or refusal of which is dependent 
upon the arbitrary decision of a minor official. 

The National Federation of Federal Employes holds that leave 
with pay should be a right and not a privilege and that all that should 
be determined by the administrative officer is the apportionment of 
time among the employes under his direction. 

Another glaring injustice which federal employes endure at 
present is inadquate expense allowance while away from their usual 
place of occupation engaged on official business. It may be stated 
without fear of contradiction that at the present time any civilian 
federal employe who is unfortunate enough to have to travel on 
government business must bear a substantial portion of the expense 
from his own personal funds. The allowance for subsistence, in- 
cluding food, lodging and incidentals, ranges in some instances as 
low as $2 a day. For the great majority the limit is fixed at $4 per 
day under a provision contained in the Act of August 1, 1914, since 
which time the cost of general living has increased more than 60 
per cent, while the cost of hotel accommodations has increased in 
even greater proportion. 

Organized federal employes are not asking for special favors, 
neither are they contending for conditions of employment other than 
those which should as a matter of right be accorded to faithful and 
efficient employes of a modern employer. They do, however, most 
strenuously object to the rather unthinking general assumption that 
they are at present enjoying preferential treatment as to working 
conditions in comparison with those in private employ. They have 
a case which they are entitled to win on its merits. Their task 
during the next few years will be to enlighten public opinion as to 
the real importance to all of the citizens of this country of securing 
the highest possible character of service from the Federal Govern- 
ment and: that this quality of service is an integral part of any 
serious attempts at economical and efficient administration and can 
be secured only by remedying outstanding abuses grown out of 
incorrect and inefficient administration. 





Rest is not idleness, and to lie sometimes on the grass under 
the trees on a summer’s day listening to the murmur of water, 
or watching the clouds float across the sky, is by no means waste 
of time.—Lord Avebury. 














Women In Industry 


By Mary ANDERSON 
Director, Women’s Bureau 


She seeketh wool and flax and worketh 
willingly with her hands. 

She maketh fine linen and selleth it; and 
delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 

She looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness. 

Give her of the fruit of her hands; and 
let her own works praise her in the gates. “SRE ~ 
—Proverbs xxxi; 18, 24, 27, 31. 


Seat the beginning of the world men have required and 





received the help of women in furnishing the sustenance of 

life to themselves and their families. Before the development 
of the factory system the help came chiefly through the product 
of woman’s labor in the home. Later it came in the form of the 
contributory wages of women who worked in the factories, mills 
and workshops, or when no better opportunity offered for remunera- 
tive labor the taking of boarders and lodgers was resorted to in 
order to add to the family income. 

The business of making food and clothing for the human family 
was chiefly done in the home until the industrial development, 
through the factory system, began. Woman was the weaver of 
cloth, the maker of clothing, the preparer of food and these jobs 
were done within the four walls of the home. In fact many activities 
which are centered outside the home today were once carried on 
within the home. Women did not receive any stated pay for this 
work—the only persons paid were the servants hired to carry on 
these activities. The industrial pursuits carried on within the 
home were naturally limited, and many things which have now 
become necessities, in that time either were considered as luxuries 
or were unheard of. 

The development of the new manufacturing system caused 
much of the work carried on in the home to be taken over by the 
factory. In the beginning such manufacturing was done on a very 
limited scale. First came the small neighborhood establishment 
which was run by the owner with the help of relatives. This 
gradually developed into the large factory, and finally there came 
the industrial centers as we have them today. 

In all this development women took their part and followed 
(333) 
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the industries from the home out into the factories. The only real 
change for the women was the manner in which the work was per- 
formed and not the work itself, and the change from an unpaid occu- 
pation to a paid one. In other words with the development of 
the factory system women were transformed from the breadwinner 
in the home to the breadwinner with pay outside the home. 

The factory system has had its largest development within the 
nineteenth century, and the greatest number of women entered 
into such industrial pursuits between the decade of 1900 and 1910, 
this being due largely to the rapid expansion of industry in this 
decade. According to the census figures there were in 1900, 5,000,000 
women in gainful employment, and in 1910, 8,000,000 women were 
working for gain in various occupations. The decade between 1910 
and 1920, with only a half million more women joining the wage- 
earning ranks, did not show anything like so great an increase as 
did the former decade, a situation traceable to the fact that the 
period from 1910 to i920 was not one of very large industrial 
expansion. 

However, the significance of women’s employment lies chiefly 
in its trend, and in the interval from 1910 to 1920 there had been 

considerable change in the numbers of women in 

the various occupations. We find that women had 

decreased in agricultural pursuits, and in domestic 

and personal service (chiefly among the domestics). 

There was a striking increase among women in 

the professional ranks, and in the clerical service 

they had more than doubled. Although there was 

only a small increase in the number of women em- 

ployed in manufacturing and mechanical industries 

in general. It is significant, however, that during 

this decade very notable increases had taken place 

fa in the clothing industry, the cotton mills, cigar and 

—- tobacco factories, food industries, knitting mills, 

shoe factories, silk mills, woolen and worsted mills, and the iron and 

steel industries. In the latter industry the number of women had 
more-than doubled. 

The trend of women’s employment within this decade is particu- 
larly significant, in view of the belief popularly held during the 
period of the late war when women were the second line of defense 
that women had increased tremendously in industry, an idea not 
borne out by the census figures of 1920. The thought that there 
was such an increase lay in the fact that every time a woman entered 
into a pursuit not formerly done by women, the publicity given to 
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these changes in the occupational status of women caused the 
public to believe that a large and increasing number of women 
were seeking employment outside the home. When women dropped 
out of domestic service or gave up dressmaking to work in a muni- 
tions factory or to become a street car conductor, the entire com- 
munity heard of the new employment, but no one subtracted these 
women from the ranks of those in their former occupation so that 
the impression prevailed that thousands of women had entered 
gainful employment for the first time. 

In analyzing the figures one is forced to realize that women 
are striving to escape from the menial positions to the more pleasant 
occupations and the better paid ones, that women in fact as well as 
men have to work to live, and that women as well as men are con- 
stantly striving for the higher attainments. Consequently it is not 
a matter of sentiment or of being frivolous, or a dissatisfaction 
with the work of the home and the family that is causing women 
to become wage earners, it is a matter of dire necessity to the large 
majority of women. 

Conditions under which women work will be taken up in future 
articles. 





A WANT AD 


Lita Frost Spracve in Boston Transcript. 


I want to buy a house— 

An old house. 

Standing back among the trees, 

With larkspur by the path 

And clover for the bees. 

I want an orchard at the side, 

With a crumbling cobble wall, 

And bitter-sweet all trailing down 
Where autumn blackbirds call. 

I want a house with quaint, low rooms, 
And leaded window panes, 

With Windsor chairs and ancient rugs 
Before a pine-log blaze. 

I want a house where gentle ghosts 
Flit in and out. 

Or sit before my door 

And whisper softly happy things 

That happened here before. 





I hope I may live to see the day when an unfettered start and 
a fair chance in the race of life is guaranteed to every American boy and 
girl—Abraham Lincoln. 


Education 


COMMITTEES ON EDUCATION 


IHE American wage earners were among the first to demand 
ib i free public schools for their children. From such beginnings 

has developed our system of free public schools with infinite 
possibilities. As Horace Mann said somewhere: “It is impossible 
for us adequately to conceive the boldness of the measure which 
aimed at universal education through the establishment of free 
schools.” 

Labor. found its responsibility had not ended with launching 
an organization, but it had only started a movement that must 
be watched continuously. New problems are constantly arising, 
and tendencies must always be studied. 

From time to time the A. F. of L. has made declarations on 
specific issues and policies. More recently in view of sustained 
endeavor to incorporate Labor’s ideas in school pratices, the A. F. 
of L. authorized a standing committee on education. That com- 
mittee consists of the following: Matthew Woll, George W. Perkins, 
John P. Frey, C. L. Baine, and John L. Lewis. 

Since Labor’s educational program can only be made effective 
if it is carried into every city, village, and hamlet, the central com- 
mittee made its first objective the establishment of local committees 
on education: by every local central body. Where there were 
already committees concerned with adult problems or workers 
education, these committees have been asked to extend their activities 
to cover all educational work. A considerable number of such com- 
mittees have been created and to such the following program of work 
has been suggested: 

1. Labor representation on school boards. 

2. Labor representation on Board of Directors of Public Libraries. 

3. To aid in securing adequate appropriations for: 

a. School buildings; 
b. Teachers’ salaries; 
c. Library upkeep and administration. 

4. To help in guiding public schools to better educational 
policies. and practices. Labor’s insistence brought about the 
establishment of the public school system. Labor has the further 


obligation of contributing to its development. 
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5. To promote locu: opportunities for adult educat on for 
wage earners in cooperation with the Workers’ Education Bureau. 

6. To secure affiliation of local unions to Workers’ Education 
Bureau in order that all may take active part in developing oppor- 
tunities for organized adult education. 

7. To secure the cooperation of the local library in promoting 
a better and wider understanding of labor problems. 

Sustained effort along the suggested lines is necessary to 
realize Labor’s educational program. If our public schools are 
to realize the ideal of providing for every boy and girl equal oppor- 
tunity in life, it becomes the responsibility of every group in society 
to contribute of its experience and wisdom to that end. No small 
proportion of the boys and girls in our public schools are from 
the families of wage earners and many will seek work opportunities 
in industry. 

A few of the reasons why organized labor needs to put sustained 
effort behind plans to increase teachers’ salaries, are disclosed in the 
last Research Bulletin of the National Education Association 
which contains a salary survey notable for these two reasons: 

“First, it is the most comprehensive inquiry on public school 
salaries yet made. It gives salary facts for 521,395 administrators, 
teachers, and other school employes. 

“Second, it, for the first time, makes comprensive salary infor- 
mation available in the same school year in which the data were 
gathered.” 

The survey shows that the median salary paid elementary 
teachers for one teacher rural schools is only $755; for two teacher, 
schools, $743; three or more teacher schools in open country, $804; 
consolidated schools, $986; three or more teachers schools in villages 
and towns, $1,114; all rural schools, $853; elementary schools only, 
$1,591; organized high school only, $2,205; schools having both 
elementary and high school pupils, $2,008; all rural schools, $2,001. 

Since only 34 per cent of public school pupils reach high school, 
it is a matter of grave national concern that the salary scale is so 
low. Such items do not make possible broad opportunities for 
enriched living or wider experience and information on the part of 
the teacher. More resourceful teachers turn in self defense to 
the better paid commercial positions. 

The National Education Association quotes Edward L. Thorn- 
dike’s most pertinent conclusion: : 

“A Nation which lets incapables teach it, while the capable 
men and women only feed, clothe, or amuse it, is committing intel- 
lectual suicide.”’ 
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At the first commencement exercises from the apprentice 
schools of Cleveland, one hundred and fifty students were given 
diplomas. Under the Smith-Hughes federal law which Labor did 
so much to secure, schools have been conducted for the following 
trades: Plumbers, bricklayers, carpenters, painters and electrical 
workers. They are directed by a joint committee composed of 
representatives of the Board of Education, the trade unions and 
the constructors’ associat ons. Instruction in each class is given 
by qualified journeymen who are members of local unions, and 
each apprentice is a member of the union of his trade. 

Every candidate for admission to a class is required to pass 
an examination in order to satisfy the committee of the trade he 
wishes to learn of his fitness, both physical and mental. After 
he has qualified he is indentured to a contractor in his chosen trade 
and is ‘admitted to the part-time trade school. The apprentice 
then begins a four-year training program in which the theoretical 
part of his trade is correlated with the practical in such a way that 
when he completes his course he is a much better mechanic than 
he would have been had he learned his trade under the old appren- 
ticeship system. 

Each apprentice is required to spend four hours per week 
in school during his entire apprenticeship period, for which he is 
paid by his employer. In the event an employer finds it impossible 
to keep an apprentice steadily employed, the boy is transferred 
temporarily to another employer. In that way each apprentice is 
kept busy the year round. Too many apprentice schools fail 
because no provision is made to take care of boys during slack 
times, with the result that the apprentices lose interest in the 
trade and seek employment in other industries where they are 
assured of a steadier income. The method under which the Cleve- 
land apprentices are given steady employment is one of the strong 
features of the system and accounts in a large measure for the 
success that has attended the Cleveland plan since its inception. 

Matthew Woll, chairman of the A. F. of L. Committee on 
Education, was the chief speaker on the program. 


The principal of the high school of one of the smaller New 
Jersey towns arranged for his students a series of talks upon the 
various professions and trades. As the chief work opportunities 
of the community are agriculture and industry, the principal realized 
that many of the students would become wage earners and he 
wanted the boys and girls to realize the scope and possibilities 
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of that life. Finding it difficult to get good speakers familiar with 
the trades, he wrote to the Federation office for suggestions. The 
Federation organizer, Henry Hilfers, requested to perform this 
service, made a talk on the development of the labor movement, 
_ briefly describing the part it had in the establishment of free public 

schools, the various trades and the possibilities they offered for 
life work together with apprenticeship provisions. 

So successful was this experience that a neighboring high 
school asked for the same service. Is there not an , unusually 
constructive opportunity to educate the next generation to a better 
understanding of industrial problems by seeking to eliminate pre- 
judices from the minds of the boys and girls of today? 

This is an important suggestion for educational groups and 
organizers. 


Mr. Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian of the Youngstown Public 
Library, relates the following interesting incident of cooperation 
in the building of the Public Square Library of Youngstown, Ohio: 

Having been for several years an honorary member of the 
Central Labor Union here, and acquainted with many of the leaders, 
I visited some of the unions and interested them in the project to 
build an additional library building. All the building trades unions 
agreed to furnish the skilled labor required, except the plumbers’ 
union, which had recently been on strike; the plumbing labor and 
materials were donated by one of the plumbing contractors, and 
the steam fitting labor and materials by another company. 

Most of the material was donated by various material men, 
and the remaining expenses, including day labor, etc., were made 
up by cash contributions from several sources. This, of course, 
was a fine illustration of civic spirit, and I believe all who joined 
in it were enthusiastic over the part they took. This branch, 
directly in the heart of traffic, has been highly successful in bringing 
books into the lives of a busy industrial population. The various 
unions were particularly active. In each case the union levied an 
assessment upon its membership and the men who did the work 
were paid by the union on a regular union scale of wages and hours. 
A special collection of books on building trades and other subjects 
of interest to local labor men is shelved here, and is well used. 

Among the important books of the present season is Gompers’ 
Autobiography. We hold each Thursday night at the central 
library a free book review to which everyone is invited. In our 
present series of reviews we scheduled Gompers’ Autobiography 
and asked the editor of the Labor Record to give the review, following 
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our policy of asking various local citizens to review books in which 
they are particularly interested. This review was afterward pub- 
lished in the local Sunday newspaper. We have not been able 
to secure as large an attendance as we would like for our various 
book reviews. I believe the Federation could be of considerable 
assistance in enlisting the interest of union men everywhere in 
taking advantage of library service. 


Educational notes from a few localities: 

Alabama, Birmingham. J. H. F. Mosley, chairman of the 
commnittee, reports: 

The Central Body formed an educational committee as early 
as 1910 and said committee has been functioning ever since. When 
this committee was formed our city high school was charging tuition 
of $2 per student per month. We succeeded in getting this charge 
eliminated in 1910. We then went to work to get free school books 
and supplies in our primary schools. In 1911, we succeeded in 
getting same for first and second grades with a promise from the 
Board of Education that they would increase the books and sup- 
plies one grade each year. In 1912, the third was added; in 1913, 
the fourth grade was made free, and in 1915, the fifth grade was 
made free. On account of the war no advancement was made 
until last year we succeeded in securing the sixth grade on the 
free list, and we are now working hard to secure the seventh and 
eighth grades with free books. 

In this state we have depositories for school books, which 
are controlled by one firm. It made a contract to sell the books 
at a stated price, an advance of 20 per cent upon the cost. When 
we discovered that, we had a legislative act passed which gave any 
community of two thousand inhabitants the right to a local deposi- 
tory. So far as I have information Birmingham is the only city 
that has availed itself of the privilege of securing school books 
at wholesale cost. 

Our scholastic year is made nine months by law; but I am sorry 
to say that a great many of the rural districts have only four and five 
month school terms. 

Organized labor is doing what it can to remedy these conditions 
in”rural districts, and my committee will begin a fight to have 
free school books and supplies furnished to the students of Jefferson 
County outside of the city of Birmingham, and expects to start a 
fight to secure same for the whole state. 

The citizens of the state are now engaged in making or building 
suitable school houses in every section for their children (0 attend. 
On this line we have gained a great deal in the last five years and 
we hope to have it so that no child will have to attend a long-cabin 
school in the future; also hope to have free school books and sup- 
plies furnished to every child in Alabama. 





What life itself may be we can not know till all men share the 
chance to know.—Josephine Peabody. 


Workers Education Bureau 


HE Executive Committee of the Workers Education Bureau 
T has issued the following convention call: 

The Workers’ Education movement in the United States 
has, during the past four years, evolved from a vague dream to a 
definite feality. It has progressed from a simple desire for a fuller 
life on the part of American workingmen and women to a dynamic 
adventure in democratic education and social living. It has given 
a new meaning and goal to adult education and revealed a new 
educational service of the American trade union movement. 

At the 44th Annual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, at El Paso, Texas, in November of last year, the Workers’ 
Education movement was made an organic part of the American 
trade union movement. The Workers Education Bureau of 
America and its affiliated colleges and study classes were formally 
recognized as the agencies through which this vital educational 
service to the American trade union movement was to be placed 
at the disposal of American workingmen and women. A plan 
for the financial support of the Workers Education Bureau was 
unanimously adopted by the convention, “adequate for the present 
need, equitable in its burden upon the organization of labor, and in 
- keeping with the educational aims of the American trade union 
movement.”’ 

This generous and whole-hearted endorsement and support 
by the American trade union movement is a most impressive mile- 
stone in the history of American workers’ education. It is a chal- 
lenge to all those concerned in this movement to be worthy of this 
trust and to render a service commensurate with the cultural needs 
of American workingmen and women. We, therefore, invite the 
affiliated Trade Union Colleges, Study Classes, Student Asso- 
ciations, National and International Unions and Cooperative 
Societies to the Fourth National Convention of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau, to be held in the City of Philadelphia on the 17th, 
18th and 19th of April, 1925. 

The basis of representation in the convention will be as follows: 
(1) International and National Unions, State Federations of Labor, 
Central Bodies and local unions are entitled to one vote each. (2) 
Trade Union Colleges are entitled to one vote for each class of from 
one to fifteen members; the representation to increase in the pro- 
portion of one vote for each additional fifteen members or major 
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portion thereof; and provided that no class should have more than 
five votes. (3) Workers’ Study Classes are entitled to one vote 
for each fifteen students or major portion thereof not exceeding a 
total of five votes. 

The affiliation of Trade Union Colleges and Workers’ Study 
Classes and Trade Unions, whether local, national or international, 
must be made and the affiliation fees paid four weeks before the 
date set for the National Convention to carry full voice and vote 
in the Convention. 

The sessions of the convention will be held in the conference room 
of the Benjamin Franklin Hotei, on Chestnut Street at 9th Street, 
and will begin on Friday morning, April 17th at 10 o’clock. The 
public is cordially invited to attend. all the sessions. 

James H. Maurer, President. 

Fannia M. Conn, Vice-President. 

GrorGce W. Perkins, Treasurer. 

MattTuew WoL, Chairman, Executive Committee. 
JoHN Bropay. 

Joun P. FRey. 

Frrepa MILLER. 

Harry RvssELL. 

JOHN VAN VAERENEWYCK. 

SPENCER MILumr, Jr., Secretary. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 
April 17, 1925 
First SEssION 
Opening of Convention.—Adolph Hirschberg, President, Central 
Labor Union of Philadelphia. 
Address of Welcome to Delegates.—Professor Jesse H. Holmes, 
Swarthmore College, in behalf Labor College of Philadelphia. 
Address.—Representative of Hon. Gifford Pinchot, Governor of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

(The radio department of the Hotel Benjamin Franklin has 
kindly arranged for the message from the Governor to be 
broadcast through the courtesy of Station WLIT.) 

President’s Address.—James H. Maurer. 

Addresses of Fraternal Delegates: 
Alfred MacGowan, Workers’ Educational Association of Canada, 
Gus de Muynck, Belgian Workers’ Education Center. 


Credential Committee Report. 





SEcoND SESSION 
James H. Maurer, Presiding 
Report of Executive Committee: 
Subject—Workers’ Education as an Administrative Job. 
P~oblems.—How to present workers’ education to labor; how to 
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get the cooperation of the local labor movement; how to secure 
the interest of students for workers’ study classes; how to keep 
study classes going; how to select competent teachers; how to 
secure the cooperationZof local librarians, editors and public- 
spirited citizens. . 

Participants.—There are now full time state and local directors 
of workers’ education in the States of California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio and Pennsylvania who will 
lead the discussion on the above problems. 

General Discussion.—Open to all delegates and members. 


THIRD SESSION 


Two Plays 
“The Price of Coal.” 
Presented by the Boston Trade Union College Drama ‘Class 
and Two Scenes from ‘“The Weavers.” 
Presented by the Brookwood Workers’ College Players. 


April 18 
FourtTH SEssION 
Committee Conferences 


Teaching Methods _ Publicity Membership 
Curriculum Finance Officers’ Report 
Constitution Nomination 


FirtH SEssIon 
James H. Maurer, Presiding 

Report of Committees. 
General Discussion.—Open to all delegates and members. 

SrxtH SEssIon 

Banquet 
Toastmaster—MAaTTHEW _WOLL 

Subject.—Education and Social Progress. 


Speakers 


William Green, President American Federation of Labor, ‘“Education 
and Industrial Peace.” 


Professor James T. Shotwell, of Columbia University, Author 
Geneva Protocol, ‘Education and International Peace.” (to 
be broadcast). 

April 19 
SEVENTH SESSION 
James H. Maurer, Presiding 
Report of Committees. 
General Discussion.—Open to all delegates and members. 
E1eHTH SEssion 
James H. Maurer, Presiding 

Election of Officers. 

Report of Committees. 

General Discussion.—Open to all delegates and members. 














The Workers’ Educational Association of 
Great Britain and the British 
Labor Movement 


By Spencer MItier, Jr. 

T IS the genius of the British people that they have been able to 
make their constitution serve the changing needs of succeeding 
generations of their citizens, not by breaking continuity with 

past traditions, but by a fulfillment of the spirit of the law. To 
grasp this fact is to understand the political and constitutional 
history of Great Britain during the past two hundred years and 
more. 

It was with this requisite temper of constructive moderation 
that the Central Council of the Workers Educational Association 
of Great Britain in July of last year set to the task of refashioning 
their constitution to more adequately meet the needs of the British 
Labor Movement. And it was quite characteristic of their con- 
stitutional revision that they should have justified it upon the 
grounds of more nearly fulfilling the original purposes of the original 
founder. Upon these grounds the changes were urged; upon these 
grounds they were adopted by the conference. 

But whatever may be the nature of the reasoning, the fact 
does remain that the W. E. A. of Great Britain is in transition. 
The association which has profoundly influenced the whole course 
of adult workers’ education, nay higher education in Great Britain 
during the past twenty years—and to a lesser degree higher edvcation 
in the English-speaking world is in a process of transformation 
to meet the needs of a new world in which labor was in 1924 respon- 
sible for the first time in English history for the government of 
Great Britain. 

It must not be assumed for a moment however that because of 
the contemporary concern of British labor for the full fruits of educa- 
tion that they purpose to divert the educational stream or to narrow 
the highway of higher education in Great Britain. Rather, they 
are seeking to provide that the workers of England shall share more 
genuinely and more consciously in the process as well as in the 
product of adult education. In this manner they are seeking 
greater experience so that they can elevate and not lower educational 
standards. Education and educational institutions do not lose of 
their own excellence when they have gathered unto themselves 
the creative powers of the lowliest members of the citizenry. Rather 
these institutions suffer most when they shut themselves from 
(344) 
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these very sources of elemental strength and fresh power in the 
community. : 

The outward evidences of this transition in the W. E. A. are to 
be found in the selection of Fred Bramley, Secretary of the Trade 
Union Congress, to be President of the W. E. A. as a successor to 
W. A. Temple, the Bishop of Manchester. Like all such transitions 
they represent changes that have matured over a longer period of 
time. The Bishop of Manchester had presented his resignation 
several years ago but upon the urgent request of the General Council 
had continued till the period of probation and early experimentation 
should have been successfully passed. The Coming-of-Age last 
summer properly terminated the probationary period. Yet the 
retirement of Bishop Temple will bring no important departure in 
the educational ideals of labor. Few could have rendered better 
service to the educational ideals of British labor than this retiring 
president whose broad, human, catholic outlook and splendid 
scholarship had made him a most admirable leader about whom 
labor and learning could rally without compromise and with great 
credit to both. 

No one who heard his valiant valedictory address within the 
walls of the Oxford Town Hall at the twenty-first anniversary last 
July without reassurance of his passion for social justice as well 
as his possession of a wide scholarship in the humanities. I quote 
his own closing words in part: “The cry of ‘Liberty, fraternity, 
equality,’ might be expressed just as well by the words, ‘Justice, 
freedom and fellowship.’ Justice was only a possible ideal if there 
was to be a spread of education. When they claimed that educa- 
tion was the right of every man, woman, and ¢hild they did not 
necessarily mean that people must keep to school or continue 
exclusively that study of books which still was excessively pre- 
dominant in our systems of education. They did mean, however, 
that till the age of eighteen the boy or girl should be primarily 
a subject of education, and primarily a factor in industry. If in 
fact there must be at present some manual of technical labour, it 
should be under educational and not industrial control. As long 
as people’s powers were undeveloped, as long as they were exposed 
to influences from which they ought to be educationally preserved 
in their formative years, there would be a strain between the claim 
of the individual and the claim of society. There could never be 
a just society until the powers of all its members were so developed 
that each gave his best to the community as the natural thing. 
Similarly, no man meant today by freedom the break-up of law, yet 
unless knowledge were widely diffused and faculties generally 
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developed there could be no free community; and so it was with 
fellowship. There must always be different occupations to serve 
the common needs of society, and different occupations created 
different frames of mind.” Surely one found in this retiring President 
a sure friend, guide and spiritual counsellor. 

Yet because the Bishop of Manchester did combine just these 
qualities his service was so distinctive to a movement which was 
laying its foundation. Likewise, because Mr. Fred Bramley repre- 
sents the collective power of labor in Great Britain today he was 
selected to lead a movement that was seeking during the years 
of its maturity a closer organization with the trade union move- 
ment of Great Britain. And it is not without interest that whereas 
W. A. Temple represents the best of Oxford University scholarship 
that “his successor, Fred Bramley, is practically without formal 
schooling of any kind save the University of Experience. His 
education has been self-education by dint of sheer persistence in 
the face of every obstacle. Certainly no one who heard Mr. 
Bramley’s fine opening address at this same Coming-of-Age cele- 
bration could doubt that he had drunk deep at the well of wisdom. 
His sense of discrimination and his store of practical experience 
gave a special authority to his words. There was something particu- 
larly compelling about his assertion that the type of education that 
would satisfy the cultural yearnings of labor would be a free educa- 
tion unfettered from any ‘‘economic-ology,” a phrase coined by 
him for the occasion and for the new edition of the Webster’s 
Dictionary. 

The changes in the constitution of the W. E. A., in the second 
place, can best be understood by a consideration of its several 
implications upon future policy. Owing largely to the pioneer 
work of the W. E. A. and other educational bodies, the efforts of 
the trade unions to provide education for their members has increased 
rapidly in Great Britain of late years. The entry of the Trade 
Union Congress into the field of adult education made it necessary 
in the opinion of the executives of the W. E. A. to reexamine the 
nature and extent of educational service to workingmen and women. 
It was not with any intention of “‘giving a new character to educa- 
tion or in any way weakening the connection of the association 
with the Board of Education, Local Education Authorities or the 
Universities” to quote their own words. It was on the other hand 
proposed to give the trade unions “effective control over the educa- 
tional work which they desire to set going and over the expenditure 
of trade union money for educational purposes,” by increasing 
their representation on the Central Council and Executive Com- 
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mittee of the W. E. A. Specifically there the changes involved the 
invitation of the Trade. Union Congress to nominate six members 
to serve on the Central Council, and two members on the Executive 
Committee of the W. E. A. and each trade union that carried on 
educational work for its members through the W. E. A. to select 
one representative both on the Central Council and the Executive 
Committee. Minor changes in district representation were also 
proposed but these involved no fundamental change in policy. 

From the administrative aspect this constitutional change 
seems to be very far reaching. But when one considers that the 
W. E. A. has come of age, it is quite logical that the laborer should 
have come not only to a position of confidence but of competence to 
share in the direction of the educational services to its members. 
Whatever may be the consequences of their act, the W. E. A. and its 
supporters have embarked upon their project with the same fine 
spirit of adventure that has characterized its activities during the 
past twenty-one years. ‘ 





Is Labor Divided As to Political Principles 


By Witu1aM ENGuiisH WALLING 


HE New York World contends that the struggle between Gov- 
ernor Smith and ex-Secretary McAdoo in the Democratic 
National Convention represented the rivalry of two utterly 

opposed principles, which it calls “liberalism” and “progressivism.” 
Its conclusion is that the Democratic Party must choose between 
these two schools of politics and that it can not stand for both. But 
is the World correct? Are “‘liberalism’’ and “progressivism” neces- 
sarily opposed. The question is fateful for organized labor, since, 
if the World is right, it would mean that labor is condemned to 
political impotence, torn between the equally powerful liberal and 
progressive wings of the movement. Let us quote the chief para- 
graphs of the World editorial: 

“Suppose we call the McAdoo-Bryan-La Follette point of view 
Progressive. What is this point of view? Roughly this: That those 
who are less well off shall obtain control of the government; that 
government shall be given more power; that this power shall be 
used to curb wealth and to regulate social evils. The essence of 
this progressivism is the unlimited right of the majority to rule, 
the extension of the power of government. Hence a leaning toward 
the nationalization of railways and other utilities. Hence the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. Progressivism of this sort replies to the old 
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question, ‘Shall the people rule?’ by answering, “They shall rule all 
the time and as much as possible.’ 

“Now if-this is to be called progressivism, then some other 
name belongs to those people who do not in the least like the kind of 
social order toward which these progressives are progressing. Take 
as the representatives of this feeling such men as Borah of Idaho, 
Smith of New York, and Ritchie of Maryland. What is their point 
of view? Roughly this: That greater equality is to be obtained by 
reducing and repealing privileges now conferred by government on 
special interests; that greater liberty is to be obtained by contracting 
the Federal power, by building up state and home rule as against 
Federal power, and by seeking solutions of economic and moral 
questions as far as practicable by voluntary cooperation, as little as 
possible by governmental order. i 

“Tf the La Follette-McAdoo-Bryan point of view is ‘progressive,’ 
then by every right of historical tradition this other point of view 
should be called ‘liberal.’ 

“These two points of view will contest for the leadership of the 
inevitable and the necessary opposition to conservatism.” 

The unsupported allegation of the World that liberalism and 
progressivism are hopelessly opposed need not have undue weight. 
The World has repeatedly urged that the interests of farmers and 
wage earners are hopelessly opposed—and that is only one of many 
efforts made by the World to divide the advanced democratic elements 
of this country. It wishes to use liberalism to kill progressivism. 

The representatives of the interests are trying to divide labor 
politically. Now, just what are they saying? It amounts to this: 
(1) They are saying, through the mouth of the World, that there is a 
contradiction between ‘‘voluntary cooperation” and increased free- 
dom for voluntary organization on the one hand and “increased 
control of the people over the government and of the government 
over industry” on the other. (2) They are saying that the demand 
for increased government control over private industry is incon- 
sistent with the demand for the abolition of the special governmental 
privileges enjoyed by private industry. (3) They are saying that 
“the solution of economic questions as far as practicable by volun- 
’ tary cooperation and as little as possible by government order’”’ is 
inconsistent with ‘the unlimited right of the majority to rule and 
to obtain the control of government, in order that government may 
be used to curb wealth and to regulate social evils.”’ 

It may be doubted if one American unionist in a hundred will 
admit a single one of these alleged contradictions. Voluntary organi- 
zation can be made secure only by an increased popular control over 
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government and an increased governmental control over industry. 
Big Business can be kept from making the government its tool in 
industry, can be prevented from obtaining still more governmental 
privileges and from completing private industrial control over 
government—only by more efficient government control over 
industry. Above all the danger of a State Socialistic Bureaucracy 
entering into industry by means of despotic “boards” and “com- 
missions’ and—at the cost of all voluntary organization—attempt- 
ing to run it from within can be forestalled only by effective govern- 
ment control from without, control of credit, of transportation, of 
incorporation, control of excessive profits through taxation, control 
of prices through publicity, ‘legislative control over the exploitation 
and oppression of labor. 

It is natural that the World and other pseudo-liberals, far 
removed from labor and every democratic movement, should find 
political democracy to be inconsistent with the liberal ideal of progress 
through voluntary organization! Either voluntary organization 
functions, they say, or political democracy functions! Both can 
not function together! One of them must go! Let it be democracy! 

American labor owes the World a debt of gratitude for the brutal 
frankness of this editorial. Using its championship of progress 
through voluntary organization as a pretext the great organ of the 
free trade bankers and exporters of Wall Street makes a treacherous 
attack upon democracy that is extremely dangerous just because 
it is made in the name of a sound principle. With this sound trade 
union principle of voluntary organization as its pretext, it blurts out 
the hitherto hidden position of the reactionary wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party. It leaves no room for doubt, it advocates a Demo- 
cratic Party with the democracy left out; in so many words, it throws 
over “‘the unlimited right of the majority to rule” which it rightly 
finds typified in the “horrible” proposal of labor to check the powers 
of the Supreme Court and to use the powers of government to curb 
wealth and regulate social evils. We might be listening to Calvin 
Coolidge. 

Especially obnoxious to the World and the reactionary and anti- 
progressive “liberals” is the fact that progress through political 
democracy, naturally and inevitably implies “that those who are 
less well-off shall obtain control of the government.” Organized 
labor and organized democracy certainly do demand that “those 
who are less well-off’ shall obtain a larger share in “‘the control of 
government,”’—with the understanding that the first and most neces- 
sary function of government is to protect and promote voluntary 
organization in industry. 
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Progress by voluntary organization and progress by political 
democracy are not two hostile or rival movements, they are inter- 
dependent parts of a single movement—+real or industrial democracy. 
Organized labor in America has consistently supported both liber- 
alism and progressivism—and not all the intellectuals and hirelings 
of Wall Street are likely to alter its well-established policy. Con- 
servatives disguised as “‘liberals’’ will have little success in their 
campaign to turn the labor of this country against progressivism. 
Nor will Socialists or radicals masked as “‘ progressives” get anywhere 
in their effort to turn labor against true liberalism. 

American labor has stood consistently for every form of political 
progress and has steadily refused to be drawn into any sectarian 
movement that might split the forces of political democracy. This 
is the policy that has made it stronger politically with each election 
and permits it to look forward with absolute confidence to the political 
future. These broad-gauge political tactics not only assure labor of 
its own future, they give a pledge to all the democratic and forward 
looking forces of this country that there will be no split in the demo- 
cratic ranks; that unity and ultimate victory are made certain by 
that fact that labor, which is at once liberal and progressive, holds 
a central and powerful position in the movement. The future of 
American democracy is guaranteed—by the sound, broad and con- 
structive politics of American labor. 
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Giant Power and Labor Standards 


By Carter Goopricu 
University of Michigan 

° HE amount of power per capita,’”’ wrote Samuel Gompers, 
T “is what makes the difference between poverty and affluence, 
and therefore,”;he added, ‘‘the interest of the wage earners 
in any project calculated to increase the power at the command of 
the American people is manifest.’”’ The revolution that has just 
been described to us offers the hope of a great lifting of the standard 
of living; other things being equal, we should expect a proportionate 
share of the increase to go to the workers; and surely no group 
would have more to gain by it. But other things may in fact be 
anything but equal; and certain great technical changes in the 
past have held out promises almost as glowing as these, but have 
fulfilled them only at the cost of grave and in some cases cumulative 
and long-continued hardship for the workers. It is with this in 
mind that the chairman has asked me to attempt to analyze the 
effects of the coming of Giant Power on the position of the wage 
earners; and such an analysis makes clear that. here, again, as in 
earlier revolutions, there are certain factors that will make it very 
hard for the workers as wage bargainers to claim their share in the 

great benefits of the change. 

Some of. these difficulties appear as threats to existing labor 
standards in established industries; others appear as obstacles to the 
setting of high standards for the new jobs and the new industries 
that are created by the change. Of the former group, one of the 
most serious and one of the most frequently overlooked is what may 
be described as the sting in the tail of displacement. The imme- 
diate facts of displacement are obvious enough. Technical change 
uproots numbers of workers from their accustomed jobs, and of 
course this means drifting and maladjustment and genuine human 
hardship. But of course also—or so we usually say—this unemploy- 
ment is only temporary and leaves no long-continued effects behind. 
Let us analyze the point for the present case. Here surely there will be 
no lack of displacement and its attendant ills. Suppose it is true, 
as one authority has predicted, that within the near and somewhat 
“calculable” future the power project will make unnecessary the 
work of fifty thousand miners.* The turning of these men and their 
families out of the isolated villages of an already overcrowded 
industry, even over a period of years, may well mean a social dis- 





1 AMERICAN F'EDERATIONIST, Vol. X X X, pp. 974-6. 
2W. S. Murray, General Electric Review, vol. 25, p. 73. 
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location of real magnitude. If to this are added the similar, though 
less striking disturbances where thousands of other workers are 
displaced on the coal-carrying and electrified railroads and through- 
out manufacturing industry, it is clear that the problem of immediate 
hardship alone is a very real one; and in the case of coal, at least, it 
may be pressing enough to force us out of our complacent attitude 
of leaving its solution to the individual Polak or Hunkie. 

But it is not this point that I wish to stress. The more lasting 
evil of displacement is a quite different one—its effect on the labor 
standards of the industry out of which these men are squeezed. 
This would be of no importance, to be sure, if only the effect of the 
change were to eliminate the old industry altogether. We should 
need to spend no sentiment over the fate of regulations for the safe 
timbering of mines; for example, if no man need ever risk his life 
underground again. Nor should we be concerned if we could be 
sure that each industry would shed its surplus cleanly and quickly 
and in exact proportion to the waning of demand. There would 
then be nothing to weaken the bargaining position of the men who 
remained. But the actual situations in the important cases are 
certain to be very. different in both these respects. Many thousand 
men may be driven out of the mines; several hundred thousand must 
continue to work in them. And so with different figures and with 
different proportions for the other industries. 

How is this the only way in which the change “threatens loss 
where it should promise gain” to the workers. Giant Power brings 
with it also the familiar threat of the breakdown of craft skill. 
Just this, in fact, is claimed by certain of the enthusiasts of super- 
power in the conspicuous case of the locomotive engineers. The 
electric engine, they declare, will do away with most of the “unfortu- 
tunate human element”’ of discretion in the work.' Their exultation 
is doubtless premature, as Railway Age has pointed out;’ and spokes- 
men for the engineers are likely to minimize the change with the 
remark that “it isn’t very hard to handle any kind of locomotive 
without a train, but it takes a good man to handle a tonnage train 
with any kind of a locomotive.”’ There is little doubt, however, that 
the electric locomotive already calls for somewhat less skill than the 
other type—a fact recognized by lower wages in at least one agree- 
ment®—and that it promises a further simplification of the job. 
This may be enough, together with a displacement of engineers and 
a larger displacement of firemen, to make a real problem even for 


1W.S. Murray et al., A Superpower System for the Region Between Boston and 
Washington, Professional Paper 123, U. S. Geological Survey, p. 51. 
2 Vol. 71, pp. 1189-1192. 
3 On the Norfolk and Western Railroad. 
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unions as strongly entrenched as the Brotherhoods; and in many 
a more obscure case in the other power-using industries, the process, 
of which this is an example, is likely to bring about a much more serious 
lowering of labor standards and a much more serious weakening of 
the organizations that maintain them. Wherever, then, the change 
permits the reduction of forces of the reduction of skill, the coming 
of the giant brings real danger both to the workers and to their 
unions. 

But this is only part of the picture. What of the new demands 
for labor created by the change? What of the countless new jobs, and . 
what of the power-distributing industry itself? Can not the workers 
and their organization take advantage of the expansion and carve out 
new and higher standards of labor welfare? That is, of course, the 
business of the next speaker, and he can tell you very much more of 
the chances than I. His union, moreover, seems to see the possi- 
bilities of the situation more clearly than the unions in the other 
group see its dangers. But let me suggest afew of the things that 
even here will make it difficult for the workers to organize and assert 
their claims in the critical years while the new working conditions are 
being established. The first is the very fact of newness and of rapid 
change. The unions are of necessity both more democratic and more 
slow-moving bodies than a business enterprise. The continual 
changes of technique and personnel will make extraordinarily difficult 
both the task of organization and the task of the day-to-day enforcing 
of collective standards, and the same factors will greatly intensify 
the familiar dangers of jurisdictional controversy. In the Power 
System itself, moreover, it is quite possible that the control on the 
employers’ side will be massed in a combination of the sort against 
which trade unions have rarely succeeded in making headway. And 
if, as seems probable, the new jobs under Giant Power follow the 
tendency toward the substitution of repetitive for skilled and varied 
labor, that process will continue to make union organization more 
difficult at the-same time that it makes it all the more necessary if 
the workman is to retain any sense of control over his work or any 
sense of dignity in his working life. Perhaps none of these obstacles 
are insuperable, but the unions have never yet overcome them all in 
combination; and their effect will be to make it almost as hard for the 
workers to claim the benefits of the change in the expanding indus- 
tries as to maintain their present status in the waning industries. 

All this is not intended to deny for a moment the great promise 
of Giant Power, and certainly not to propose its suppression; its 
purpose is rather to point out that the workers can win their 
full share of its benefits only by averting these dangers and by over- 
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coming these obstacles. The question of means is perhaps in the 
first instance one for the labor movement itself; but I think it is a 
problem also for the new-style revolutionists like our chairman and 
for all others who are interested in the control of technical change 


in terms of social ends. 





Paternalism and the Wage Earner 


By Epwarp BrerMaNn 
University of Illinois ° 
T HAS been the fashion among employers for years to condemn 
many proposals for industrial reform on the ground that they 
are paternalistic. Americans, they insist, are firm advocates 
of individualism and free enterprise. The prosperity of the United 
States, in their opinion, is all the proof necessary to demonstrate the 
advantages which have come from the free play of these traditional 
ideals. This being the case, any proposal which advocates the estab- 
lishment of a paternalistic government to do for the public things the 
public has done so well for itself must certainly be without justi- 
. fication. The argument sounds appealing. It is a difficulty with 
many arguments, however, that they are used to demolish proposals 
which are distasteful, but are conveniently forgotten when they 
might be applied just as logically to those which are profitable. 
Many employers who are quite sure of the benefits of laissez 
faire and the evils of paternalism when it is a question of state inter- 
ference with their own businesses are enthusiasts when it comes to 
establishing paternalistic welfare schemes and imposing company 
unions on the workers in their own plants. It is hard to see how 
such schemes can be considered expressions of individualism and free 
enterprise on the part of the employes. Are not independent 
trade unions more consistent with such ideals? Actually, of course, 
ideals have little to do with the establishment of welfare schemes and 
company unions. In many cases these have been adopted by 
employers after trade union attempts at organization have been 
defeated. and in most instances they are intended as substitutes for 
independent unions. At the same time it is hoped that by means of 
them the employes will be more securely attached to their jobs and 
will gradually acquire that air of quiet contentment which warms 
the hearts of all employers. ~ 
Ordinary trade unions do, despite occasional disadvantages 
one may see in them, offer an opportunity to the workers to have a 
hand in the determination of their wages and working conditions. 
Their strength largely depends on the loyalty and will of the workers 
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themselves. They undoubtedly develop the habits of independence 
and self-reliance which Americans think so important. Paternalistic 
welfare programs and company unions, whatever else may be their 
merits, can hardly be said to do as much. They offer some ad- 
vantages to employes, but their continuance depends entirely on the 
whim of the employers. Instead of making men independent and 
teaching them to rely on their own efforts, they tend to increase 
dependence. In the place of a real share over working conditions 
they give workers a soothing substitute for one. 

These: systems of paternalism and employe representation have 
in recent years come to represent the last word in personnel admin- 
istration in the minds of many anti-union employers. Those of 
the International Harvester Company, Swift and Company, and the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company are among .the best known. 
One of the most thoroughgoing examples is that of the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway and Light Company, a description of which will 
throw light on a subject which needs more discussion than it has so 
far received. This company furnishes electric lighting and street 
railway service to Milwaukee and the surrounding territory. It also 
controls the Wisconsin Electric Power Company; the Wisconsin . 
Traction, Light, Heat and Power Company; the Wisconsin Gas and 
Electric Company, and has recently acquired the Waukesha Gas and 
Electric Company. These concerns are controlled by the North 
American Company, which also controls the Wisconsin Edison 
Company. It may thus be seen that organization on the side of 
capital is powerful and far reaching. 

After a strike on the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company in 1912 which was serious enough to warrant investigation 
by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, the latter body called 
attention to the need of some form of collective bargaining. There- 
after the employes organized the Employes Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion (which will hereafter be referred to as the E. M. B. A.) for the 
purpose of carrying on welfare work and furnishing means of em- 
ployee representation. In April, 1918, the company entered into an 
employment contract with the E. M. B. A. It was provided that 
thereafter the company would employ only members of the E. M. 
B. A.; that the latter organization would in the future provide the 
company with all the workers it needed; that wages and working 
conditions would be adjusted through the E. M. B. A., and that the 
company would contribute funds to support the activities of the 
association. 

In the case of most companies which have established employes’ 
associations, the latter carry insurance for the employes, and some- 
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times their officers act as workers’ representatives in connection 
with the labor adjustment machinery set up in the plant. But the 
E. M. B. A. here described is an organization with much more in- 
clusive functions. Not only does it administer benefit schemes, 
welfare activities, and collective bargaining machinery, but it has 
complete charge of much of the employment work of the company, 
hiring workers and conducting schools and examinations. It also 
administers the company’s entire safety program. 

The company insists that the E. M. B. A. is an independent 
organization, operated by the workers and for the workers without 
interference on its part. If this were true one might wonder why 
it delegates to the organization such purely managerial functions as 
the hiring of workers and the safety work. If it were true one would 
be led to believe that when employes exercise such control over their 
conditions ordinary trade unions would have nothing comparable to 
offer them. A few details will bring into the proper focus the extent 
of the E. M. B. A.’s independence of the company. 

Every company employe must belong to the E. M. B. A., but 
the company discharges employes as it wishes, hence E. M. B. A. 
officials and members can exercise independent judgment and make 
objections so long as the company sees fit to continue to employ 
them. 

The company practically appoints and pays the salary of the 
business secretary of the E. M. B. A., who administers the employ- 
ment policies of the company and really runs the E. M. B. A. 

The company pays most of the E. M. B. A. expenses. Thus, 
for every dollar paid in dues and membership fees by employes, the 
company and its subsidiaries pay a dollar to the E. M. B. A. In 
1923, under this head alone, the contributions of the company 
amounted to more than $49,000. In addition to this the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway and Light Company contributed over $106,0C0 
to the E. M. B. A. expenses. Thus, of the E. M. B. A.’s total income 
in 1923 of $268,775.17, the company contributed $156,334.96. 

The adjustment of wages and working conditions is carried on 
through labor adjustment committees representing the various 
divisions of the plant, whose members are elected by the employes. 
These committees bargain with the company officials of the respective 
departments; but agreements must be submitted to the board of 
directors of the E. M. B. A. for final approval. The board consists 
of 24 members, 16 elected by the E. M. B. A., and8 representing 
the company. The company directors, being also employes, pre- 
sumably are entitled to be members of the E. M. B. A., but it seems 
plain that they are first of all officials of this company, and as such 
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take an active part in the activities of this “independent” association. 

It does not seem open to reasonable doubt that such an organi- 
zation can not exercise its function independently of company 
control. Because of the company’s practically unlimited right to dis- 
charge, its control over the principal officials of the association, and 
the continuous knowledge of what is going on in the E. M. B. A. 
meetings which it gets from its representatives on the board of 
directors, the control exercised by the workers over the adjustment 
of wages and working conditions is more apparent than real. Fur- 
thermore, considering that agreements are made at first between 
department heads and ordinary employes of the departments elected 
as labor adjustment committeemen, it can hardly be held that the 
two sides have equal skill or power in bargaining. When it is 
further understood that in many cases the company has sent its 
industrial engineers and accountants to explain to these committee- 
men intricate bonus schemes, the extent of inequality in bargaining 
skill becomes still more evident. 

The fact is that the E. M. B. A. can hardly be more than a 
company controlled substitute for independent collective bargain- 
ing. Other facts will further bear out this assertion. The company 
exercises an aggressive policy against trade unions. As a matter of 
course it does not deal with them. The writer of this article asked 
the business secretary of the E. M. B. A. whether any union men were 
employed by the company. The answer was that there might be 
some among the employes. He wasn’t very sure. On being asked 
what the company would do if it discovered an employe ‘talking 
union” to other workers, the answer was brief and unhesitating: 
“We'd fire him!”’ The president of the E. M. B. A., elected by the 
employes, who was present at the interview, supplemented: ‘‘Sure! 
We don’t want any outsiders interfering with our union.” 

. Throughout 1918 the employes had been clamoring for wage 
increases to keep pace with the rapidly mounting cost of living. 
The company refused to grant increases, claiming that until the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission permitted an advance in rates it 
could not afford to raise wages. The company’s petition for rate 
increases had been pending with the commission for several years. 
A legislative committee reporting on the matter later agreed that 
the company deserved some increase in rates. At 6 a. m., New 
Year’s Day, 1919, a strike went into effect. It ended at 9 p. m. the 
same evening, through the intercession of Milwaukee business men, 
when the company agreed to a temporary wage increase. When 
the railroad commission finally handed down a decision in April, 
1919, it refused to permit an advance in rates. It took a special law 
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of the legislature to provide a method whereby rates were finally 
increased. The facts pertinent to this discussion are best set forth 
by the following quotation from the report of the investigating com- 
mittee of the State Legislature, made to the Senate on April 24, 1919: 

It (the company) did not attempt to dissuade the men from 
striking; on the contrary, it tacitly, at least, encouraged them to 
strike; it made no effort to operate the cars on the first of January. 
The company directors in the association voted for the strike. 

The evidence on this subject is voluminous, but is conclusive. 

To summarize the matter, the company not only can and does 
prevent any move for independent collective bargaining, but it 
exercises fairly complete control over the so-called independent 
employes’ association. 

It is only fair to point out that the wages paid by the company 
and its working conditions are at least as good as those of other 
concerns in Milwaukee. It is a common belief in the city that total 
wages, because of the payment of bonuses, are somewhat higher 
than in other employments. It is also generally true that there is 
no very active objection to the E. M. B. A. on the part of the em- 
ployes. 

The welfare program of the E. M. B. A. remains to be described. 
This has been carried to the most paternalistic extremes. A brief 
and incomplete summary will indicate this. 

The E. M. B. A. administers the usual insurance schemes. 
After a short trial period of employment each worker receives a $500 
life insurance policy. These policies are covered by group insurance 
and are carried by the company without charge to the employes. 
Their value is increased after a further period of service. In addi- 
tion employes may take out, at small expense to themselves, more 
ordinary life insurance, endowment insurance, and sickness and 
accident insurance. The company also grants pensions to aged 
employes. 

The company furnishes free medical and surgical services to all 
employes and their families. Operations are performed gratis. 
Company physicians attend confinements without charge. Com- 
pany nurses render free service. The head nurse sends a little 
booklet to all new mothers on the care of the baby. Company 
dentists furnish service to employes. The company operates a baby 
clinic. ; 

The E. M. B. A. conducts balls, dances, hallowe’en parties, 
children’s parties, Christmas parties, a dramatic club, a band, an 
orchestra, a male quartet, indoor baseball teams, bowling alleys, 
bowling leagues, etc. It has organized a women’s auxiliary among 
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the wives of employes. The auxiliary has two branches, known as 
“Alpha Chapter” and “Gamma Chapter,” and its functions are 
principally charitable and social. 

The E. M. B. A. itself has adopted much of the rigmarole of the 
fraternal organization, with initiations and degrees. It conducts 
funeral services for the members, at which the president of the 
E. M. B. A. delivers a funeral oration and the E. M. B. A. male 
quartet sings sacred music. Once a year it conducts memorial serv- 
ices for deceased members. In order to assure proper attendance at 
these meetings the company asks the departments heads to see that 
at least a certain proportion of the employes attend. 

Quotations from the report of the personnel relations secretary 
of the E. M. B. A. for 1923 further indicate the nature of some of the 
activities of the association. 

Family misunderstandings have been adjusted and in six 
cases divorce actions have been prevented. Calls of secretary’s 
office on financial matters, domestic troubles, etc., 1,324; calls by 
secretary other than sick calls, 952; number of visits made by secre- 
tary (sick calls), 1,995; number of visits made by assistant secre- 
tary (sick calls), 69; number of visits made by nurses (in Milwaukee), 
5,197. 

The welfare program here described deserves criticism for several 
important reasons. It represents paternalism in industry carried to 
quite extravagant limits. If it be conceded important to develop 
initiative, independence and self-reliance, it must be recognized that 
such a program is calculated to accomplish results exactly opposite. 
For the sum of 75 cents per month, which are the dues charged em- 
ployes, and which are deducted from their wages, no such activities 
can be supported. The truth is that the company hands such 
services down to the employes paternalistically through the E. M. 
B. A., which it controls. 

In an isolated mining community, where the whole town is 
owned by the company, and many social functions must be per- 
formed by it if they are to be performed at all, an extensive welfare 
program is to some extent necessary. But there is no such excuse 
for the establishment of such a program in a city of half a million, 
with all the usual social and fraternal activities available to the 
employes. 

The employes of the company receive gratis many services which 
on the surface seem due to the company’s benevolence. As a matter 
of fact the state commission permits the company to spend one-half 
of one per cent of its net operating revenue for purposes of handling 
industrial relations. This money—over $156,000 of it in 1923— 
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obviously comes from the rates—that is, from the public; for the 
rates are fixed to permit a reasonable income on investment. The 
public, then, pays for a program which undermines self-respect and 
independence on the part of employes and prevents them from organ- 
izing on a basis of cooperative self-help and independent collective 
bargaining. 

The program of the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company is only one instance, though a highly developed one, of the 
kind of activity which many large industrial corporations have 
adopted in recent years. Such policies seem to offer no substantial 
contribution toward the solution of the labor problem. 





Books for Workers 


THE GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION by Louts Levine 


“ AKE the Second Avenue Elevated and ride up half a mile 
through the sweaters’ district. Every open window of the 
big tenements, that stand like a continuous brick wall on 

both sides of the way gives you a glimpse of one of those shops as 
the train speeds by. Men and women bending over their machines 
or ironing clothes at the window, half-naked. . . . The road 
is like a big gangway through an endless workroom where vast 
multitudes are forever laboring. Morning, noon, or night, it makes 
no difference; the scene is always the same. It is not unusual, 
when the weather permits, to see the balconies of the fire escapes 
occupied by from two to four busy men. The halls and roofs are 
also used for workshop purposes. One cloakmaker used one room 
for his shop, while the other three rooms were supposed to be for 
domestic purposes only, his family consisting of his wife and seven 
children. In the room adjoining the shop which was used as a 
kitchen, there was a red-hot stove, two tables, a clothes rack, and 
several piles of goods. A woman was making bread on a table 
upon which there was a baby’s stocking, scraps of cloth, several 
old tin cans, and a small pile of unfinished garments. In the next 
room was an old woman with a diseased face walking the floor 
with a crying child in her arms.” 

This is a picture of the conditions under which garment workers 
plied their trade back in 1880. Most of them were Jewish immi- 
grants who had recently arrived from Eastern Europe and were 
put to work at a sewing machine or at basting or ironing by their 
friends or relatives who were engaged at the trade. Some of them 
worked in “shops,” usually located in basements or tenements 
rented by some small boss who had enough money to pay the rent, 
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buy goods, a cutting machine, and the few other essentials neces- 
sary to get a start in the business. The machines were supplied 
by the workers who moved them from shop to shop as they changed 
jobs. The needs of the workers were so great that it was necessary 
to get work at any wage. Usually there were many members of 
the family, both old and young, that could be kept busy at pulling 
out bastings or doing some other task to increase the pieces of work 
put out by the family. So even the shop worker would take home 
bundles of work to make up during the evening with the help of his 
family. The lower the prices, the more work one family had to do, 
and the more competition there was for the work. 

For twenty or thirty years our clothing was made in these 
sweat shop districts in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Boston. Many of the workers in the industry were intelligent 
young men and women, inspired with the hope of rescuing them- 
selves and the rest of the workers in the industry from the degrading 
lives which they found themselves living. But it was not until 
1910 that’ they succeeded in establishing union recognition to an 
extent necessary to control working conditions in the trade. 

After thirty years of shop unions and local trade unions that 
sprang up with a strike and died down with it, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, which had been organized in 
1900, acquired enough discipline and prestige to keep the unions 
together during bad times and to guide the action of the locals in 
a program of joint action. 

The first great success of the garment unions was in the cloak 
trade in New York in 1910. This strike ended in the recognition 
of the union by the manufacturers’ association, a wage increase, 
reduction in hours, a sanitary board, machinery to settle grievances, 
and permanent machinery for collective bargaining. This arrange- 
ment based on the so-called “protocol of peace’? was extended 
to other branches of the industry and to other cities in the next 
few years. With the establishment of collective agreements and 
shop control, the membership in the union became more regular. 

The greatest advance in trade unionism came during the war 
when the international succeeded in organizing most of the women’s 
garment industry in the country. The forty-four hour week and 
week work were established almost universally. The union became 
one of the strongest in the country, financially and numerically. 
Its activities extended to the purchase of ‘“‘homes’’ for the organi- 
zations in most cities, and to educational and recreational facilities. 

This extension of the organization was made possible by the 
changes in the industry which had taken place since the period in 
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which the sweat shop was prevalent. The growth in the size of the 
establishment, due partly to the more elaborate machinery used in 
the trade, and partly to the elimination of unsafe and unsanitary 
buildings by the improved standards, made the sweat shop imprac- 
tical. The wage increases effected by the union, and other union 
standards such as the provision of machines, thread, etc., by the 
owner of the shop made it less profitable. The education of the 
public in working conditions also brought pressure upon the manu- 
facturers to improve their establishments. 

Changes in the industry since 1917 have made necessary new 
demands on the part of the union. The tendency toward the 
replacement of the manufacturer and contractor by a jobber and 
sub-manufacturer is undermining working conditions by encouraging 
cut-throat competition between sub-manufacturers. The jobber 
maintains a sales room and receives orders from buyers. He then 
takes bids from manufacturers who take the jobbers’ materials 
and makes up his garments at specified prices. The competition 
for orders is so keen that prices are often bid which make the manu- 
facturer unable to live up to union standards and stay in business. 
This has resulted in union members accepting wages and hours 
below fixed standards. 

The new agreement in the New York market which resulted 
from the acceptance of an arbitration award, granted most of the 
union demands. Important among these are the responsibility 
of the jobber for union conditions in the shops which make up his 
orders, and provisions for an unemployment fund to bring pressure 
to bear upon the manufacturer to reduce the seasonal character of 
the industry. 

This is a bare outline of the outstanding facts in the history 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union just pub- 
lished by the union itself. In a simple and vivid way, Dr. Levine 
has told the story of the workers in the industry. He has not 
merely recorded the dates of strikes, the organization of locals, 
the provisions of agreements, the statements of official policies, and 
the proceedings of conventions. To him these facts are only the 
manifestations of the struggle of the workers in the industry and 
it is in them that he is primarily interested. He gives a picture 
of the workers themselves, the background in which they have 
been brought up, the conditions in their lives which made them 
seek a better standard of living. The union is the agency which 
they have found most satisfactory in fighting for improved con- 
ditions, so he tells how they used it and what they gained. He is 
concerned, not with glorifying the union, but with explaining how 
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it happened to develop as it did, how it was affected by changes in 
the technique and organization of the industry over which it had 
no control, and what were the real differences in policy that lay 
beneath the factional struggles that are so apt to be confused by 
personalities. The book gives a picture of the industry and of the 
organization which every trade union member can understand. 

In addition to educating the trade union member, this history 
will be of great use to the union in giving the public a trustworthy 
account of trade union purposes and methods. Lawyers, judges, 
congressmen, college professors, find it necessary to make judg- 
ments on the desirability of trade unions on the basis of newspaper 
accounts, articles in magazines, hearsay, and a few publications 
by academic people who can not get material first hand. Several 
college professors have devoted themselves almost exclusively 
to a study of the labor movement in the United States and have 
done good work. Among them are Hoxie’s book on ‘‘ Trade Unionism 
in the United States,” several books by John R. Commons and 
his associates, and Brissenden’s book on the I. W. W. John Hopkins 
University has also published a number of histories of trade unions 
based on trade union journals and convention proceedings but 
they contain only such facts as are given out in official statements. 
The other books often do not get at the controversial facts which 
are recorded only in the minds of union officials and members. 

The distinctive value of the “‘The Women’s Garment Workers”’ 
is that it is the first book to record many of these facts. The way 
in which a union organizes a strike, the work of the various com- 
mittees, the arrangements for picketing, the use of the spy and the 
thug, throw a great deal of light on the extent to which the union 
can be held to be responsible for the control of pickets. One of the, 
most interesting facts is the extent to which such influential men 
as Justice Brandeis and Judge Mack, who have the confidence of 
the public, have advised and helped to carry out the present arrange- 
ments for collective bargaining. The chapter on the recent changes 
in the industry is the most convincing defense the union could 
put up for the extraordinary demands it made last year for the 
reorganization of methods of doing business. Without such an 
analysis of the specific evils of the industry, and without proof for 
the need of action by the union to bring about an improvement in 
the organization of the industry, these demands sound utopian 
and visionary. 

A history with all these merits can only be made with the full 
cooperation of the union by a person who is known to and trusted 
by the union. The time, effort, and expense necessary to present 
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such a case to its members and to the public, would bring lasting 
returns in the form of good will to any union which makes the 
investment. 

A history of this kind makes available to union members of all 
time, a knowledge of the forces and the persons who contributed 
to the upbuilding of the union. This is information necessary not 
only to evaluate past achievements and policies but for the decision 
of future problems and wise guidance to avoid the manifold pitfalls 
that await the inexperienced. 

The history of the Women’s Garment Industry is a splendid 
contribution to labor literature. 





THE COTTON KINGDOM* by W. E. Dopp 


HERE is nothing more romantic in the annals of American 
history than the story of the ‘Old South.” The South of 
before the Civil War has a charm that is all its own, with its 

gentleman planters, its dashing young bloods, its dignified, white- 
pillared mansions and its quaint social customs; with its good- 
natured slaves, singing negro spiritual songs as they worked in the 
plantation fields, its black mammies, who were more than experts 
in the art of roasting fat chickens, its pickanninies, performing 
their antics in the slave cabins; and with its fields of cotton and 
tobacco and sugar cane, its slave markets and its river boats, its 
sleepy towns and villages. Quite foreign to the northern and 
western United States of today seems this quaint society, founded 
upon the labor of millions of black men. Yet it is only sixty odd 
years removed from us. 

This interesting and remarkable way of life depended upon an 
economic system that was almost entirely agricultural. And even 
the tilling of the soil yielded but a few staple crops. First, in 
Virginia and the Carolinas, it was tobacco. Then it became 
cotton; later sugar cane became important. And as cotton 
raising grew more and more profitable in the early part of the last 
century, the planters went west and south, from the older states, 
until their cotton fields covered Tennessee, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Georgia and even Texas, ever pressing south and west. Like the 
spreading of a great white flood was the growth of the cotton culture. 
And with the cotton went the slaves and the planters and the social 
customs that had first grown up in Virginia and the Carolinas. 

This is the story which Mr. W. E. Dodd tells in his delightful 
little book, ‘The Cotton Kingdom.” He tells the story simply, 
but he tells it well. He shows how the cotton kingdom expanded 
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south and west; and how a whole civilization depended upon the 
cultivation of the white cotton fields. He shows how cotton. 
and the profits from growing cotton, made the defense of slavery 
inevitable for Southerners, with the result that the Civil War 
occurred. And he gives sympathetic descriptions of the kind of 
people the old Southerners really were. Mr. Dodd, a Southerner 
himself, a Virginian, knows the Old South, and the South today, 
probably as well as any man in the United States. 

Some books are long and dull. Some are short, but say nothing. 
This one is neither. It is not long, but it tells the story of the 
Old South of the cotton areas with a vividness and an accuracy 
that gives the reader a fair idea, in short space, of a society very 
different from that to which we are accustomed. And not a page 
of the. book is dull. Mr. Dodd writes as he speaks, with an easy 
fluency. 





NEW VIEWPOINTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


ANY of our earlier histories, and some of those still in use, 
were written in such way as to indicate that American 
history consisted almost altogether of a few exciting wars, 

with a lot of interesting—if not always admirable—quarrels in 
Congress to keep things moving from one war to the next. Recently, 
however, the enormous growth of industry, the increasing importance 
of the labor movement, the greater political activity of women, 
our more complicated relations with foreign countries, and many 
other such problems, have led a few historians to write in such 
way as to help us understand much better the forces in our national 


development. 

One of these historians who have come to our rescue with new 
stories and new interpretations of old stories is Professor A. M. 
Schlesinger, in a book called ‘‘ New Viewpoints in American History.”’ 

After a study of the various kinds of immigrants that came to 
America, both during the colonial period and more recently, the 
author remarks upon the geographical situation in which these 
various immigrant peoples found themselves. Then looking at 
these people as they increased and spread westward, he surveys 
the economic and social relationships springing up among +hem— 
not forgetting, as many have done, to discuss the part women 
have played in our social and economic development. With such 
facts as these in mind, he is able, much more easily than it is usually 
done, to explain the development and behavior of our major political 
parties, as well as the importance of the numerous minor parties 
we have had at different times. Such facts also form the basis 
of a brief sketch of the foundations of modern American life, and 
help one in understanding more nearly the real problems about 
which our politicians talk so much and tell us so little. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 





International Steel, Copper Plate Engravers 

Harry Nortine-—We have four local unions 
with a total membership of 145. Conditions re- 
main the same. The state of employment is 
fair. Affiliation with the International Plate 
Printers and Die Stampers’ Union of North 
America is in contemplation. 


International Metal Engravers’ Union 


B. H. Alstad.—This organization has 6 local 
unions with a total membership of 140. The 
state of employment is fair and improving. 


International Brotherhood of Foundry Employes 


Leonard Holtschult.—We have 20 local unions 
and a total membership of 2,500. We gained 
44 members during the month in one new local. 
This was formed in South Pittsburgh, Tenn. 
An expenditure of $300 was made for 3 deaths. 
An injunction was issued against one member in 
conjunction with another “craft. The state of 
employment is improved and there is a slight 
improvement in working conditions. 


American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 

C. J. Shipman.—We have 125 local unions 
with a total membership of 6,987. Workers in 
Sand Springs, Okla., have been on strike one year 
for an increase in wages. Employment is at a 
standstill. A pamphlet is being issued weekly 
to all non-unionists in order to educate and 
organize them. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 
Harry L. Morrison.—We have 71 local unions 
with 5,500 members. The state of employment 
is fair and improving. Organizing work is being 
earried on in Oakland, Calif., and Long Beach, 
and also New York City. 


International Wood Carvers’ Association of North 
America 

Frank Detlef.—We have 22 local unions and a 

total membership of 1,039. There have been 

three deaths and an expenditure of $450 therefor. 

About 95 workers are unemployed in this trade. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


Hot Springs.—William Fred Rose: 
The writer is organizing the Central Body and 
trying to organize the retail clerks. 


(3€7) 


Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Work in the building trades is plentiful. The 
oil mill has closed down. The railroads have 
“eompany” unions, but other industries have 
union agreements. All union men here are de- 
manding union made goods when making pur- 
chases. 

Russellville—H. J. Davidson: 

The Southern Anthracite Coal Company has 
laid off 225 workers. The miners have union 


agreements. 
ARIZONA 


Globe.—L. B. Sloane: 

A few hundred additional workers have been 
hired in the mines here. Mining is the chief in- 
dustry. Several new unions are being formed as 
a result of a big organization meeting in Phoenix 
in February. The plasterers have reorganized 
and the blacksmiths and all other unions are 
taking in new members. 

Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 

Conditions remain much the same here. The 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation has a “company” 
union. There are no local unions here. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Capmakers Local No. 38 have received in- 
creased wages of $1.50 per week, library em- 
ployes $5 to $10 a month, postal employes $300 
a year, electrotypers $2 per week, electrical 
workers and plumbers $1 per day. The Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company have reduced the 
wages of their coal miners 20 per cent. These 
miners are unorganized and about 10,000 men are 
affected. Cigarmakers are working but 4 days 
per week in the Cuban dry climate factories. 
The boilermakers have reorganized and are now in- 
creasing their membership. Our building trades 
have union agreements. We have had no new 

“company” unions organized for some time and 
we are watching with interest the workings of the 
so-called Industrial Representation Plan of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. It was 
under this plan that the coal miners’ wages were 
reduced 20 per cent. The Trades Union Pro- 
motional League held a fine meeting recently in 
the interest of the union label. More than 300 
persons were present and 100 union label prizes 
were given away. George C. Slater, general 
organizer of the United Garment Workers, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the evils of prison made 
goods. Carpenters at Longmont and the truck 
drivers and chauffeurs at Denver were organized 
during the month. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Harry E. Scheck: 
We are keeping the interest of trade unionists 
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as well as the union shop employers constantly 
before the public through the medium of holding 
union-label nights, which are put on either in 
union halls or any desirable place which can be 
rented for that purpose, at which time entertain- 
ment is provided, union label prizes distributed, 
and good speakers have the opportunity of im- 
pressing audiences with the value of our pur- 
chasing power. When local unions set aside a 
night for that purpose they generally have a 
eapacity house, such as is only present when 
wage agreements are to be voted on. A union 
label store is about to be opened on April 7 at 
435 S. Dearborn Street. The stock is owned by 
members of organized labor and unions affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. 

La Salle.—James P. French: 

Business is very slack at the present time. 
Some coal mines have closed down. The Cen- 
tral Body is doing good work to increase the 
demand for union labels. 

Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

Two Brewerton mines have closed down and 
approximately 400 miners have been laid off in 
other mines. Street paving is soon to open up. 
The miners and china factory workers have 
union acreements. Agitation is carried on to 
increase the demand for the union label. Com- 
mon laborers are in the process of organization. 

Litchfield.—Henry D. Felix: 

The American Radiator Company has laid off 
200 workers and cut wages 10 per cent. Road 
work is under way here. 

Murphysboro.—Thomas Murphy: 

Conditions are practically the same here. 
The brick plant and the Silicia Mills have al- 
ready resumed work. A committee has been 
appointed to agitate the increased demand for 
union label goods. 

W. Frankfort.—F. J. Rauback: 

Orient coal mine closed down indefinitely. 
Mine No. 18 blown down by cyclone. A laundry 
was also blown down and. destroyed by fire. 
Seores of workers are out of employment. 
Storm and fire destroyed the C. & E. I. shops 
and water tank. The writer hopes this will end 
the ‘‘company”’ union there. During the recent 
storm 140 were killed, 550 injured, principally 
trade unionists or members of their families, and 
400 homes were destroyed. During the past 
month 18 nurses at the Miners’ Hospital were 
organized. 

INDIANA 


Elkhart.—G. C. McLaughlin: 

Brick masons are receiving $1.50 per hour, 
which is an increase of 25 cents over preceding 
hourly rate. This was accomplished through the 





efforts of the BrickfMasons’ Union. The building 
industry has a very promising outlook. The 
New York Central Railroad Company is be- 
ginning work on mammoth yards at this point. 
Six of their shop crafts have union agreements. 
Distribution of label literature is being made to 
increase the demand for union label goods. The 
writer is now trying to organize the journeymen 
tailors, auto mechanics and plasterers. 

Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

About 100 men have been laid off from the 
brass works. The Haynes Automobile Company 
has closed down. Only the molders have union 
agreements here. Agitation is carried on to 
increase the demand for union label goods and 
the merchants are called upon to determine the 
results of this work. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Conditions are very bad here. Some dwellings 
are being constructed and some progress made 
in the building trades: The majority of in- 
dustries are working only part time. Three of 
the department stores here have ‘‘company” 
clubs. The Union Promotional League is agi- 
tating for the increased demand for union label 
goods. During the past month the asbestos 
workers have been organized and the boot and 
shoe repair men are continuously being re- 
organized. 

Dubuque.—John T. Quinn: 

Conditions are worse here now than they have 
been for 20 years. There is no prospect of any 
improvement. A committee from the label 
congress has visited all merchants in order to 
promote the sale of union label goods. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

Work in the building trades is slowly opening up. 
We are trying to reorganize the Central Labor 
Union and other crafts, but a good outside or- 
ganizer is needed. A month’s campaign in 
furtherance of the union label has just been car- 
ried on and all merchants have been solicited. 
Results of this work look good. 

Kansas City.—J. W. Barnes: 

Conditions have improved in the building 
trades and packing industry. Only the building 
trades have union agreements here. The hod- 
carriers and building laborers, Local Union No. 
396, was organized last month. 


MAINE 


Woodland.—Frank D. Johns: 
About 250 extra helpers have been hired by the 
paper mill. 
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Te babies of today—are the men and women 
of tomorrow. Their ruggedness and healthful- 
ness depend largely upon the food they receive 
during the first two years of infancy. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food supplies to babies deprived of 
mother’s milk, the same amount of nourishment and 
tissue building qualities as breast milk. 


Throughout the world, Nestlé’s Milk Food is the 
recognized standard food for infants and invalids. 
All conscientious druggists carry it. 


Sample and 72-page Mother Book, mailed FREE. Write today, 
while you think of it. 


Nestlé’s Food Co., 130 William Street, New York. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


agg ar Po P. Redden: 

The Westinghouse Manufacturing Company 
has laid off a number of workers, and additional 
help has been taken on by the Fisk Rubber 
Company. The chauffeurs’ union is in process of 
organization. 

Worcester.—Freeman M. Saltus: 

There is no change in wages and little improve- 
ment except in crank-shaft shops, where there 
seems to be plenty of work. Other machine 
shops seem very quiet. Work in the building 
trades is opening up. The Union Label Section, 
cooperating with the Labor News, is doing 
splendid. work. Some good results are being 
achieved by calling on merchants. Three unions 
are in process of organization. 


MICHIGAN 


Niles.—Frank J. Woods: : 
A union label campaign starts in two weeks 


here. 
MINNESOTA 


International Falls.—Harold F. Rich: 
Construction workers have been laid off, but 
conditions have improved for electricians, car- 
penters and common laborers. A committee 
is working to increase the demand for unlon label 
goods. 
Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 
City employes and mine workers have been 


laid off, about €00 in all. There are about 800 
idle men in this city at present. 


NEBRASKA 


South Omaha.—John Blaha: 

Eighty men have been laid off from Armour & 
Company, 200 from Swift Packing Company, 
125 from the Cudahy Packing Company, and 
79 from the Dold Packing Company. Armour 
has bought out Morris & Company. A new 
exchange building is under construction at the 
stock yards. All of these companies have 
“company” unions. The Union Label Com- 
mittee is visiting all organizations and demanding 
that the union label be requested when buying 
goods. Our organization, Local Union No. 602, of 
the meat cutters is organized 100 per cent. 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City.—William F. Kavanagh: 

A new labor bank is in the making at Newark. 
Workers in Essex and Hudson Counties are fast 
getting in line to make it a success. The Central 
Labor Union of Hudson County applied for a 
charter for a labor building and loan association. 
Local Teamsters, No. 617, signed with the 
Hoboken Observer, a daily paper, for a $40 week, 
8-hour day, union agreement. The molders’ 


unions in this vicinity are meeting with great 
success getting non-union men to join, and some 
of the foundries formerly non-union are now 100 
per cent organized. The Allied Trades Council 
(printers) are creating a great demand for their 
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Trading with merchants who give you a discount for cash 
is a sound business policy. That’s why it pays to shop where 
you see this sign: 














“We Give 24 Green Stamps” 
The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
New York City 
label. The newly organized retail clerks, as- 


sisted by the Central Labor Union Committee, 
are making a drive for membership. A labor 
eollege for the Workers in Essex County received 
favorable consideration and prominent men and 
women in every walk of life are cooperating with 
the unionists to make it a reality. The unions 
here are collecting clothing for striking miners of 
West Virginia. 


NEW MEXICO 

Albuquer ue.—John H. Hanks: 
Practically all crafts in the building trades are 
busy. Plenty of building is being carried on. 


The Santa Fe Railroad has laid off workers. The 
building trades are dedicating the new court- 
house and laying the cornerstone. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—H. E. McFall: 

Conditions remain much the same here. No 
new work has opened up. The miners are or- 
ganized, but the Great Northern shop crafts have 
a “company” union. Individual members of 
union organizations agitate for union label goods. 


OHIO 


Belle Valley—A. J. Thompson: 

Mining is the chief industry here. The miners 
have union agreements. Two plants have closed 
down. Some of the stores here are handling 
union label goods. 

Chillicothe.—Frederick S. Comer: 

Business has increased in the B. & O. Railroad 
shops and men who have been furloughed are 
returning to their posts. The Mead Pulp and 
Paper Company have hired about 800 additional 
workers. They are not organized. Dances and 
carnivals are being held to bring about an in- 
terest in union organization. The auto me- 
chanies are becoming much interested in organi- 
zation. The writer is working on the organiza- 
tion of the butchers and the bakers, the butchers 
having been orgarized at one time. 

Cleveland.—Wade Shurtleff: 

Speaking for the railroad clerks and express 
workers, there has been no improvements in 
conditions. The Pennsylvania is the only rail- 
road laying off help. Business is improving on 











other lines. Nearly all railroads have ‘“com- 
pany” unions. The writer has introduced a 
resolution demanding the union label to be pre- 
sented at the national convention in Kansas 
City. An injunction has been applied for and 
granted against our Grand Lodge officers. 

Elyria.—Charles H. Kopp: 

The National Tube Company has hired addi- 
tional workers and numbers have been laid off 
from the General Phonograph Company. Our 
Union Label Committee is making a complete 
survey of every merchant’s stock and are re- 
porting back to headquarters the number of 
kinds of union articles carried. The Elyria 
Trade Council was organized during the past 
month and the writer is trying to organize the 
truck drivers. 

. Glouster—D. W. Wallace: 

There is some improvement in the building 
trades and in brick road building. From 50 to 
400 workers have been laid off in the mines. 
Two-thirds of the coal mines in the district are 
closed down. Brick and clay workers employed 
by the Hysilvania Coal Company belong to a 
“company” union. A certain per cent of union 
men and women always demand union label 
goods. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Industry is about ata standstill at this time 
with the building trades showing the only im- 
provement. Numbers of molders and ma- 
chinists have been laid off. One small foundry 
has completely closed down. The foundries are 
organized, but the machinists are not. A Labor 
College has been started here and 53 students 
have enrolled. We are always agitating the 
purchase of union label goods and at present a 
campaign is being carried on by the United 
Garment Workers. 

Zanesville—Samuel Mills: 

A total of 300 employes have been hired by the 
Armo Rolling Mills and the Burton Townsend 
Brick Yards. All union members are being 
asked to demand union label goods when making 
purchases. Organization is almost impossible 
in this city at present. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hartshorne.—E. C. Robertson: 

Conditions are very bad here. Miners have 
taken another cut in wages and are working one 
and two days a week at $3.60 per day. 


OREGON 


Pendleton.—Alex Manning: 

Farming and stock raising are the chief indus- 
tries here. The U. S. Government is construct- 
ing a large dam on McKay Creek, five miles from 
this city, and are paying their workers from 
$3.60 to $4.50 per day. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia.—F rank Burch: 

Automobile assembling plants have laid off 
200 workers. No plants have closed completely 
down. 
The railways have 





Bridge construction is now under way. 
“company” 


unions here. 
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Constant agitation is carried on to increase the 
demand for the union label. 

Punzsutawney.—James L. Carmin: 

The Elk Run Window Glass Company has 
closed down here, affecting 112 workers. They 
have a union agreement. Business here is 
almost at a standstill and very little is being 
done in the way of organization. 

Washington.—Lawrence G. Gideon: 

About workers have been laid off from the 
Tube Mill and the glass houses. Two factories 
of the Highland plant have closed down. A 
committee of three from the Central Labor 
Union are agitating for the increased demand of 
union label goods. 

Wilkes- Barre.—William J. Kromelbein: 

The milk drivers and inside men received a $2 
per week increase in wages and the brewery and 
soft drink workers received a like increase. Our 
weekly labor paper, Labor News, keeps up a 
continuous agitation for the demand of union 
label products, the union shop card and button. 
News writers have organized and negotiations are 
under way for an increase in wages and other 
improved conditions. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mitchell.—Theodore Reise: 

The railroads have been laying off workers. 
Farming is the chief industry here. Agitation 
is constantly carried on to increase the sale of 
union label goods. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo.—H. E. Whelchel: 

All building crafts are organized and there has 
been much improvement in the building trades. 
This town is almost 100 per cent organized. All 
railroads here have ‘“‘company” unions. Con- 
stant agitation on the part of all local unions and 
the Central Body is being carried on to increase 
the demand for union label goods. The writer 
has just organized the Federal Labor Union No. 
17808 with 57 members. 

Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

The hipbuilding ee have hired about 100 
workers. A label committee has been appointed 
to eall on all business houses in the city for the 
purpose of increasing the sale of union label 
goods. All crafts are getting along very well 
and all members are working. A great deal of 
work is being done in the building trades and the 
new post office will be ready for occupancy about 
April 15. 

San Antonio.—C. F. Russi: 

The only new work that has opened up here 
is in the building trades. Agitation is being 
carried on to increase the demand for union label 
goods. The Mexican carpenters have become 
organized. 

Sherman.—R. E. Paschall: 

Carpenters have received an increase in wages 
from 87} cents to $1. The painters will receive 
$1 April 1. One-third of the workers laid off 


on December 24 have been called back to work. 
A committee from the Garment Workers and 
from the Central Body visited all merchants for 
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Dutch Boy solders 
for all purposes 


TS Dutch Boy series of solders 
covers every possible require- 
ment of the solder user. There is a 
composition for every purpose. 

For instance, for all-around work there 
is nothing better than Dutch Boy 111 
solder. It is the acme of solder quality, 
being 50% tin and 50% lead, which is not 
true of many so-called “half and half” 
solders. 


In the other grades from 222 to 888 the 
proportions of lead and tin vary according 
to the number. Whatever the number, you 
are sure to get uniform composition and 
quality if the solder bears the Dutch Boy 
trademark. 

National Lead Company also makes plumbing 


materials such as lead pipe, block tin pipe, tin- 
lined pipe, traps, bends, sheet lead and lead wool. 


N ATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


ew York, 111 Poe A Boston, 131 State Street; 
Baltalo, 116 Oak Street; C cago, 900 West 18th Street: 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 ‘Chestnut Street: San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave enue; Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 





the purpose of increasing the demand for the 
union label goods. All locals have added new 
members during the past month. 

Teague.—T. F. Hamilton: 

The T. and B. V. Railroad have laid off 150 
workers. Work on a new city hall is opening 
up. The City Council let the contract to an 
open shop contractor. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearad: 

There has been no change in conditions here. 
One oil mill has closed-down. Part of the build- 


ing industries are organized. The railroad 
workers have a ‘‘company”’ union. 
WASHINGTON » 


Bellingham.—C. E. Roamy: 

Additional workers have been hired in the 
lumber industry. A campaign is being carried 
on to increase the demand for union label goods. 

Seattle—Bob Hesketh: 

The condition of work might be called fairly 
good in this locality and prospects encouraging 
for spring and summer. The labor movement is 
pretty lively, though a little extra pep would not 
doany harm. Some organizations are not getting 
the support they should get. The Women’s 
Card and Label League are doing good work. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Mona.—Arthur Holyoak: 
Local Union No. 590 of chauffeurs have signed 
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contracts with the Star Bus Company, effective 
April 1, which will give them 7 cents per hour 
increase in wages. Two union mines have 
closed down here but work in the building 
trades is improving. The non-union operators 
are endeavoring through discarded labor leaders 
to form a union whose officers, we believe, would 
be hand-picked. Constant agitation is being 
carried on to increase the demand for union label 
goods and each local is visited with this end in 
view. President Gorman of the Meat Cutters 
has been spending some time here perfecting 
the local organizations. 

Morgantown.—C. R. Boyles: 

The mines are suspending operations and it is 
estimated that 1,000 will be out of employment. 
New work has opened up in the building trades. 
They both have union agreements. All or- 
ganized labor will join with the miners on April 1 
for celebration. ery active agitation is carried 
on to increase the demand for union label prod- 
ucts. The meat cutters have been organized 
during the last month. 

Morgantown.—Angelo Demark: 

The mines here are closing down and it is esti- 
mated that 1,500 will be thrown out of work. 
The coal operators have a “company” union to 
stamp out miners’ organizations. Work in the 
building trades is very good. Active agitation 
is being carried on to increase the demand for 
union label goods. The meat cutters were or- 
ganized during the past month. President 
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en ga has been assisting in the organization 
work. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne.—William Leonard: 

Business is very Tint at the present time, but 
expect work in the building trades will soon pick 
up. Workers have been laid off from the railway 
shops. All retail stores carry union made goods. 

Rocksprings.—W. J. Rodda: 

About 700 workers have been laid off from coal 
mines and all crafts. One coal mine has com- 
pletely closed down. All crafts but retail clerks 
have union agreements. Agitation is being 
carried on to increase the demand for union label 
goods. 

Rock Springs.—Martin J. Sturman: 

The Central Coal and Coke Company have 
laid off workers. Nearly 200 have been affected. 
The shopmen of the Union Pacific Railroad have 
a “company” union. The musicians at Superior 
have formed a local union. 


PORTO RICO 


Yanco.—Max Mathei Riveria: 

The chief industries are the raising of sugar 
cane, tobacco, coffee, and the making of em- 
broidery work. A new organization campaign is 
going on in the city. There is now a bill in the 
representative house trying to abolish the only 
Jaw that favors labor in Porto Rico. 





Conventions of International Unions, 1925 


Cloth, Hat, 


May 1-10, New York City, 
International 


Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
Union. 

May 4-14, Kansas City, Mo., Hotel Baltimore 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes. 

May 11-16, Niagara Falls, N. Y., American 
Federation of Musicians. 

May 15-16, New York City, McAlpine Hotel 
American Wire Weavers’ Protective Association 
(Executive Board Meeting). 


June 29-July 2, Chicago, Ill., American 
Federation of Teachers. 
July 6-13, Baltimore, Md., Glass Bottle 


Blowers’ Association. 

July 6-13, , International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders. 

July 20-27, Washington, D. C., International 
Plate Printers’ and Die Stampers’ Union. 

August 10-15, Kalamazoo, Mich., International 
Typographical Union. 

August 10-17, Montreal, Canada, International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

August 10-17, Montreal, Canada, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance. 








August 17, Seattle, Washington, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

August 17-19, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 


September 7-12, Kansas City, Mo., National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

September 7-12, Boston, Mass., National 
Federation of Federal Employes. 

September 7-12, Detroit, Mich., National 


Association of Letter Carriers. 

September 8, Kansas City, Mo., Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America. 

September 14, Montreal, Canada, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes of America. 

September 14, Kansas City, Kans., Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship Builders and Helpers of America. 

September 14, Seattle, Washington, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs 
and Helpers. 

September 14-21, 
graphers’ Union of America. 

September 14-24, , United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes. 





, Commercial Tele- 











